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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 


"oo we said last week of the unsatisfactory result reached by 

the House Committee of Ways and Means in trying to com- 
bine the maintenance of the Protectionist policy with the destruc- 
tion of the present revenues of the nation, finds full confirmation 
in the general criticism of the draft of the proposed Tariff bill. 
The great interests which are imperilled by the proposed reduc- 
tion of duties have been heard from, and they unite in the de- 
mand that the Republican party in Congress shall stand by its 
own pledges given in the last national campaign, and outlined in 
concrete form in the Senate bill. They have not learned any rea- 
son for proposing any departure from that policy, and some of 
them begin to recall the fact that Protection wins its battles at 
the polls, and sustains its defeats in the Committee room. 

We sympathize with the Committee in its embarrassment, as 
it has undertaken to ride the two horses of Protection and Reve- 
nue Reduction, which will not be persuaded to travel on parallel 
lines. That impossible task has been imposed upon them by the 
majority of the party, because there has been a want of the cour- 
age and the insight required for the adoption of a larger policy. 
The past seven years, which might have been employed to pre- 
pare the people for the adoption of Revenue Distribution, which 
would have made the Protectionist policy both more simple in 
the matter of legislative action, and vastly more popular with all 
sections of the country, have been wasted in defensive action, 
which has landed the party “between the Devil and the deep 
sea.” 

The Committee did not expect to have its draft of a Tariff put 
before the country at present, and the majority is annoyed by its 
premature publication. We applaud their good sense in resolving 
to give a hearing to those of the industries affected injuriously by 
their proposals, which desire to be heard. 





THE bill proposed by Senator Sherman to employ the national 
authority to regulate commerce between the States and with for- 
eign nations, for the destruction of Trusts, is one which suffers 
from a confusion not uncommon in the discussion of this difficult 
question. So far asit declares combinations between corporations 
for the restriction of competition contrary to public policy, it does 
not exceed the powers of legislation, for corporations are the crea- 
tures of law and they must conform to its requirements, whether 
these are just or unjust. But in so far as it forbids individuals to 
enter into such combinations, it entrenches upon the natural 
rights of every man to do as he will with his own in the matter of 
buying and selling it. And in making no discrimination between 
the permanent organization of former competitors into a Trust, 
and|the temporary combination called a Pool, it transgresses the 
limits of wise legislation on the subject. The logical outcome of 
forbidding producers to make any combinations to sustain a fall- 
ing market and perhaps to prevent their own ruin, would be the 
prohibition of the Trades’ Unions also. It is not fair or just to 
compel the producer to dispose of his product in the open market, 
while labor is left free to sell itself in a close one. 

It is a confession and not an avoidance of this objection that 
the Senate achieved when it modified the bill so as to exclude 
from its action combinations of laborers to raise the price of labor, 
and of farmers to put up those of food-products. This last is the 
grossest possible favoritism to one class of producers, and one for 
which less can be said than for any other exception that might be 
made. It always has been held the most iniquitous form of extor- 
tion to raise the price of food by combination or by forestalling, and 
while laws to punish this have been obliterated from the statute- 
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book of civilized countries, the popular feeling against the prac- 


tice in many parts of the world is as vigorous as ever. And as 
food is the most perfect instance of a necessary of life, there is more 
excuse for suppressing the practice in its case than for forbidding 
the producers of oil or whiskey from combining to keep up prices. 
Nor will it do to plead the present distresses of the American 
farmer. These are no greater than those of the American salt- 
producer, and not a whit more serious than those of the makers of 
many articles of manufacture, which the bill would punish for 
combining to prevent their own ruin. 

The bill offered during the last Congress by Senator Reagan 
was a juster and more moderate measure. It aimed at nothing 
more than to prevent the making of new corporations out of exist- 
ing ones, where the object was the permanent suppression of 
competition. 


THE House Committee on Coinage has reported Secretary 
Windom’s Silver Certificates Bill with some important modifica- 
tions. The most important of these is the refusal of any discre- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury, which would enable him 
under any circumstances to suspend the reception of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of certificates for it at market-rates. As long as 
the bill stood on the statute-book he would be obliged to receive 
all the American silver that was offered. Another amendment 
provides that when silver reaches par,—i. e., when a standard sil- 
ver dollar is worth as much as a gold dollar,—the free coinage of 
silver on private account shall take the place of the issue of cer- 
tificates based on uncoined bullion. The last is that suggested by 
Mr. Windom himself, and contains elaborate provisions to prevent 
the confusion of American with imported silver, and the issue of 
certificates on the deposit of the latter. The difficulty of effecting 
this is shown by the fact that this clause is nearly as long as all 
the rest of the bill. We suggest that it would be simpler to forbid 
the importation of silver, except as coins, and to limit the amount 
any person might bring into the country of such coins at one time. 

The first of these amendments is the objectionable one. The 
plan the bill presents is outside of all national experience. No 
country ever has tried such an experiment, and while it may 
work fairly well, and get us rid of our gap between the two kinds 
of coinage, it also may be found to work very badly indeed. In 
that case the Secretary of the Treasury should have the discretion 
of suspending the arrangement until the sense of Congress can be 
had astoits continuance. Also, it may be found profitable for spec- 
ulators to manipulate silver in a way which the Treasury could at 
once prevent if it possessed the discretion Mr. Windom asked for 
himself and his successors in office. He at least, as the author of 
the plan, might be trusted to give it every chance of succeeding, 
and might also be invested with the discretion of confessing it to 
be a failure, if it were found such. The amended bill launches us 
upon an untried sea, and deprives us of the power to put back to 
port if it be found stormy. 





THE proposais looking toward the removal of all the existing 
restrictions upon commerce with Canada have received favorable 
consideration from the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
has instructed its Chairman, Mr. Hitt, to report to the House the 
the following joint-resolution : 

“That, whenever it shall be duly certfied to the President of the United 
States that the Government of the Dominion of Canada has declared a desire 
to enter into such commercial arrangements with the United States as would 
result in the complete removal of all duties on trade between Canada and the 
United States, he shall appoint three Commissioners, to meet those who may 
be designated to represent the Government of Canada, to consider the best 
method of extending the trade relations between Canada and the United 
States, and to ascertain upon what terms greater freedom of intercourse be- 
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tween the two countries can be best secured ; and said Commissioners shall 
report tu the President, who shall lay the report before Congress.” 

If this be adopted, it will relieve Canada from any embarrass- 
ment it might feel in the matter of making advances of this kind 
to a Power larger and more wealthy than itself. It is true that 
the Dominion has not been at all backward in its repeated pro- 
posals for the reéstablishment of a Jimited reciprocity, such as was 
furnished by the Treaty of 1854. But, in spite of the encourage- 
ment given to that idea by a small body of New Englanders, we 
should hope that even Canadians must be satisfied that there is no 
chance of its adoption. No arrangement which leaves the present 
costly and ineffective customs line between the two countries. offers 
to America any sufficient inducement to enter upon the question. 
And the inclination to adopt any such shuffling plan is increased 
by the expectation that the Annexation party in Canada will in- 
crease in numbers and in power, if Commercial Union be not es- 
tablished by the joint action of the two nations. 


THE McKinley bill for the reform of Tariff Administration 
has been reported to the Senate, with several modifications in de- 
tails of no great importance, but without any recognition of the 
complaint that it deprives citizens of the right to appeal to the na- 
tional courts against the decisions of the official Board of Apprais- 
ers. The omission may be fatal to the authority of that Board, 
for should the Supreme Court rule that such an appeal is a consti- 
tutional right, this decision may have a larger effect than to open 
the door for appeals. It may result in having the Board itself set 
aside as an unwarrantable tribunal, since the law has not given it 
any authority except that which is thus ruled out as unlawful. On 
all accounts it would have been better for the Committee to have 
modified the bill so as to obviate a clamor of whose justice many 
are convinced, who have no personal interest to be affected by 
the enactment of the law. * 


Or the defeat of the Blair bill in the Senate, and of the 
responsibility of those who brought about this result, we have 


spoken elsewhere. We observe that the New Hampshire 
Senator declines to regard the matter as hopeless, and has offered 
another bill on the same principles, but with smaller appropria- 
tions spread over the same number of years. Instead of giving 
the States $77,000,000 in eight years, he now would give them $58,- 
000,000. If the opposition to the original measure had been made 
to turn upon the size of the appropriation, there might have been 
both wisdom and propriety in offering thisalternative. But asthe 
objections in every case were independent of this consideration, 
we see nothing to be gained by this modification of the proposal. 
It would have been more politic if Mr. Blair had taken Mr. Har- 
rison’s message as furnishing the right suggestion for a bill that 
might pass. It is true that the President’s plan is much inferjor to 
the original Blair bill ; but if it had been put forward as the al- 
ternative, it is just possible that “the Administration Senators ” 
would have found the courage to vote for it, and the more likely 
as some of them must be aware how different are the views of the 
subject entertained by their constituents from those which find 
favor at the White House, where even this alternative plan is not 
put forward with any kind of warmth. 





Mr. CLARKSON, the First Assistant Postmaster-General, does 
not like the queries which Mr. William Dudley Foulke is sending 
out to the presidential post-masters who are now in office, or who 
have been dismissed by this Administration. He thinks the 
queries have been framed on the supposition that removals have 
been made in every instance without any adequate reason, and he 
encourages the present incumbents of these offices to decline to 
answer any questions, on the ground that they are required to re- 
port only to their superiors, We have no doubt that Mr. Foulke 
will manage to arrive at the facts of the case even without assist- 
ance from Mr. Clarkson, who seems to have mistaken the scope 





of the inquiry which is on foot. It is not only the presidential 
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offices which are under investigation, but the whole body of offices 
which have been treated by the displacement of their former in- 
cumbents and the substitution of others since the present Admin- 
istration began. Genuine Civil Service Reformers like Mr. Foulke 
do not draw a deep and wide line between what are called “ re- 
movals” and the displacement of men whose four-year commis- 
sions have expired. Nor are they greatly concerned to ascertain 
whether it is Mr. Harrison or Mr. Wanamaker who is responsible 
for such changes. What they are trying to find out is what is the 
extent to which the working force of the national Government is 
made subsidiary to the Spoils System, and they hope by the col- 
lection of the figures in question to bring the magnitude of the 
evil home to the American public as it has not been done as yet. 
To Mr. Clarkson asa practical politician we commend the in- 
quiry as to the motives which have impelled Mr. Foulke to adopt 
his present attitude towards the national Administration. He is 
not asore-headed Mugwump. He isa Republican from Mr. Har- 
rison’s own State, whose support of the Republican ticket was 
very welcome and very valuable in 188%. What gains does the 
Administration make by dismissing an army of office-holders, 
which will compensate the party in 1892 for the loss of the support 
of such men as Mr. Foulke? In what sense is it “ practical poli- 
tics ’’ to sacrifice their support? We take it for granted that men 
like Mr, Foulke are much more likely to vote for any candidate 
rather than a Republican next time. Even although the Republi- 
can should be no worse than his opponent as regards the promo- 
tion of the Reform, it is wise for men who are in Mr. Foulke’s po- 
sition to help to overthrow every party in its turn until it finds 
one which will come to terms withit. That is what the Mug- 
wumps ought to have done in the case of Mr. Cleveland ; that is 
what those Republicans who care a great deal for this reform are 
very likely to do when the party now represented by Mr. Quay 
and Mr. Clarkson next appeals for the suffrages of the country. 





THE Supreme Court has pronounced a decision on a Western 
railroad case, which is a distinct notification to the Granger States 
that they must not infer from its previous decisions that it is 
ready to sustain any and every kind of legislation for the regula- 
tion of the railroads. The Railroad Commission of Minnesota 
tried to prescribe the maximum charge for handling freight-cars 
and for carrying milk, without giving the representatives of the 
railroad any hearing as to the reasonableness of their orders. As 
the State law gives the railroads no right of appeal to the courts 
against the unreasonableness of such orders, the Supreme Court 
of the State upheld the decision as in accordance with the laws of 
the State. But the national Supreme Court over-rules this, deciding 
that the order of the Commission amounted to taking away the 
property of the corporation without due process of law, and was 
therefore in violation of the Vth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Justices Bradley, Gray, and Lamar united in a dissenting 
opinion. 

It is notable that one of the points taken against the orders of 
the Commission was that they required the railroad to carry milk 
over unequal distances at the same rate of charge. To this the 
road objected as showing an unfair partiality to the more remote 
points, a practice forbidden by the statutes of the State. 





THE Supreme Court of Wisconsin has rendered a decision 
which excludes the English Bible from the public schools of that 
State. The ground on which this decision is based is an entirely 
mistaken conception of the book in itself, and of its educational 
uses. It is treated as an ecclesiastical book, whose proper place is 
in the Church or the Sunday-school, and its use as being “ relig- 
ious” only. The way in which Churches and Sunday-schools 
have been in the habit of treating the Bible, as though it were a 
part of their especial possessions, might very well give rise to this 
misapprehension. But no one who reads the Bible without eccle- 
siastical prepossessions of this kind will fall into any such narrow 
estimate of its worth in education. It is no more a Church book 
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than it isa State book, and hard work enough the ecclesiastics 
have in their attempt to narrow it down into being merely the 
former. In the case of the Old Testament especially they have 
got rid of its plain meaning by all kinds of allegorizing ; and by 
assigning entirely unhistorical senses to its own terms. It is a 
very serious loss to the training of good citizens when sucha book 
is not only remanded to the Sunday-school, but left to such inter- 
pretation as those surroundings naturally suggest. 

Apart from its direct uses in teaching the greatest lessons of 
National and Social ethics, in the most effective way, the Bible 
has an educational value which belongs to no other book, in its ef- 
fect of elevating the whole tone of thought by bringing it into vital 
relations to that back-ground of the Infinite and the Eternal, 
which is implied in the existence and the policy of the State no 
less than of the Church. That the American State is an institu- 
tion of a purely secular character, which dispenses with that back- 
ground, is a very modern notion which has no sanction in the 
teachings of its greatest statesmen or its own practice. Even Jef- 
ferion confessed so muvh when he spoke of trembling for his 
country, when, contemplating the institution of Slavery, he re- 
membered that God is just. Modern Secularists have undertaken 
to set aside the traditions of the Nation in this respect ; and they 
will have more hearty support from no one than from those eccle- 
siastics who desire to elevate the Church by depressing the State. 
In this very case it is at the instance of the party among the Ro- 
man Catholics who wish to see the State deprived of the manage- 
ment of the School system by provoking a general revolt of all 
religious people against the secularized and “ atheistic” public 
schools, that this decision has been rendered. We say “ the 
party among the Roman Catholics,” for there are a great many 
American Catholics who have no sympathy with such aims and 
methods of procedure. This was tested some years ago in New 
Haven, when a purely Secularist School ticket was run with Prof. 
Sumner at its head, but was defeated by the votes of the Roman 
Catholic voters, although it had the support of all the priests in 
the city. 

The Court also objects to the reading of the Bible as a secta- 
rian book. As all Christians accept it as a religious authority, this 
hardly ean be said. It is true that the policy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the matter is offended by its being read by the laity 
without especial permission. But this hardly is a part of that 
Church’s policy which deserves much consideration at the hands 
of the American people. And if everything which is offensive to 
the Catholics is to be excluded from the schools, there will be an 
end of teaching History, which the British Government expressly 
excludes from the public schools of Ireland and the colleges it has 
endowed, and for this reason. The recent disputes over historical 
text-books in Massachusetts shows that nothing can be gained in 
this matter by the exclusion of the Bible. 





IN both New York and New Jersey the Democrats are puz- 
zled to find a way of seeming to comply with the demands of the 
public in the matter of election reform. In New York Gover- 
nor Hill evidently hesitates about dismissing the Saxton bill with 
a veto, as he did last time, and he has made a proposal to the 
friends of the bill to have it laid before the members of the su- 
preme bench of the State—the Court of Appeals—to obtain an in- 
formal opinion from them as to its constitutionality. This propo- 
sal has been declined, and we think for very good reasons. The 
judges could not be expected to give the measure the same degree 
of study and attention which they would if it came before them 
by an appeal to test its constitutionality in the usual way. The 
bill thus would have a better chance of standing the test by let- 
ting it come after it has become a law. Nor is it the business of the 
Governor to occupy himself with the constitutional character of a 
measure, which is not in evident conflict with the fundamental 
law of the State. It is his function to test it by its harmony with 
general fairness, practicability, and other executive qualities, and 
to leave fine legal points to the judiciary. If Mr. Hill has no bet- 





ter reasons against signing the measure than this, he should with- 
draw his objections to it. 

In New Jersey, as we expected, the proposed bill to establish 
something iike the Australian system of voting is anything but 
satisfactory to those who wish for the establishment of complete 
secrecy in voting. The new organization, which combines the 
Knights of Labor with the Farmers’ Alliance, protests through its 
Legislative Committee against any bill which will allow of the 
distribution of ballots before the day of the election, or the use of 
any but the official ballots. It calls upon Governor Abbett to act 
up to the professions of his inaugural message, and to use his in- 
fluence with the members of his own party to remove their oppo- 
sition to the enactment of the Australian system, pure and simple, 
It refers to the fact that the opposition comes from the Democrats 
of the Committee, while the Republicans are a unit for it. As the 
Republican party is that which is supposed to represent the em- 
ployers of labor, it would seem that they are not much dismayed 
by the proposal to deprive them of their alleged power to “ terror- 
ize” their workmen into voting for a Protective Tariff! And yet 
it is fo put an end to such intimidation that the Australian system 
has been most urged ! 

The need of some change in the election laws of the State is 
emphasized by what has taken place in Jersey City. The expos- 
ure of the gross outrages in the last election in Hudson county, 
it was thought, would lead the Democratic machine to retire to 
private life the election officials who had been engaged in perpre- 
trating them. Instead of this, they have been re-appointed by 
the municipal authorities to conduct the City election now ap- 
proaching. 





THE court-martial on the officers of the Enterprise has been 
concluded, and it has left a very bad taste in the mouth of the 
American people. Indeed wherever in recent years the character 
of the discipline in either the Army or the Navy of this country 
has been brought distinctly to the public attention, there have 
been revelations which have excited more than a mild astonish- 
ment. It may be that a parallel for these could be found in the 
military administration of other countries; but in no country can 
they be so much out of place as our own. It is one of the curses 
of war that it reduces a man for the time to a mere passive instru- 
ment of destruction in the hands of his superiors. The most aw- 
ful thing in Verestchagin’s picture of the execution of the Sepoy 
mutineers is not the expectant figures of the victims, who are 
lashed to the mouth of the guns. It is the attitude of ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins” with his thumb-nail on the seam of his trousers, his face 
discharged of all emotion, and his attitude that of “ Attention,” 
as the frightful sacrifice is about to begin. But even within the 
limits set by the nature of military discipline, there is a margin 
for the recognition of the soldier’s humanity and personality ; 


and it really would seem as though this were made less of in our 


own Army and Navy than in any other in the world,—certainly 
much less than in that of England. There must be something 
vicious in the training given at both West Point and Annapolis, 
when the officers they graduate are less penetrated with those 
fundamental convictions on which our system of society rests 
than are the graduates even of the English military and naval 
schools. 





THERE is one point which has been missed in the recent dis- 
cussion of the failure of the newspapers to give anything like a 
complete and connected account of the doings of Congress. It is 
that the newspapers have been given special post-office facilities 
for reaching their subscribers, on the supposition that they will 
serve the Government and the public by publishing what the na- 
tional and the State authorities are doing and discussing. The 
charge for carrying American newspapers through the mailsis the 
lowest in the world, and has been fixed without regard to the 
question of its being complete remuneration for the service ren- 
dered. The English newspapers constantly point to the arrange- 
ments of our Post-Office in this respect as very much in advance 
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of their own in point of liberality. In fact the English Post-Office 
acts upon the principle that this and every kind of mail matter 
should be made to pay its full share towards the maintenance and 
the large profits of the mail service. America bas never done so, 
and that upon the principle that the newspaper is a channel 
through which the people are toe kept in touch with their Gov- 
ernment. And this policy implies a corresponding obligation to 
control the columns of the American newspaper so as to secure 
the end aimed at. The obligation is ignored when a great daily 
gives a page to accounts of base-ball and other athletics, includ- 
ing horse races, and cannot find room to tell its readers more 
about a debate in the Senate or the House than the mere fact that 
it took place, and that somebody of its own party made a clever 
point. 

One reason for the unwillingness to report Congress is the 
dislike of the newspapers to publish points made against their 
own party and its policy. They allow the advocacy of the edit- 
orial column to overrun the whole paper. Such a thing as an 
“ objective’ account of anything done or said in Congress is be- 
coming rarer and rarer, even the account of debates being punc- 
tuated with comments from the reporter; and in many cases 
measures which the paper does not care to oppose editorially are 
treated to equally effective sneers in its news despatches. 





OVER-SUBTLETY is a characteristic of Mr. Balfour, the Irish 
Secretary under this Administration. Before he entered upon 
office he was engaged chiefly in metaphysical studies, and his 
“ Philosophy of Religious Doubt” is a very creditable addition to 
the literature of that science. His Irish Land-Purchase bill seems 
to have been devised in the spirit of the metaphysician rather 
than that of the statesman. Mr. Gladstone generally has been 
credited with a good deal of acumen and subtlety as a thinker, 
but he evidently felt that Mr. Balfour had got beyond him this 
time. He did not see in every instance what the Irish Secretary 
was driving at, and he evaded pronouncing a final opinion until 
he had studied it out. Mr. Healey is one of the three members 
of the House of Commons who perfectly understood the details 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1880. But even his acute- 
ness of appreception was not enough for Mr. Balfour’s finely-spun 
cobwebs, and he also is not yet prepared to say what he thinks of 
it. What the average member of the House, and especially the 
Tory squires, think of it, may be imagined. But fortunately the 
members of ‘‘ the great stupid party ’’ are not under any necessity 
of comprehending what their Jeaders propose to them. Their 
business is to vote, not to understand. 

So far as we can follow the measure, it is simply a proposal to 
increase the fund at the disposal of the Government to enable the 
Irish tenants to buy out their landlords by voluntary agreement. 
The fund is not to be increased by any loan of English credit, but 
by setting to its credit certain forms of revenue, and by making 
the local Irish tax-payers make up the loss if there be any failure 
on the part of the tenants to make their payments. Thus the 
whole community are to share the responsibility for a transaction 
in which they were not consulted, and of which possibly they do 
not approve. This may be metaphysical, but it is neither justice 
nor common sense. 

As for the need of such a measure there is room for doubt. 
The Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act enable the tenant to buy 
out the landlord, when both parties are agreed to make a sale, 
and when the tenant is ready to deposit one-fourth of the pur- 
chase-money. The new plan merely dispenses with this last re- 
quirement, and fixes twenty years’ rent as the payment to be 
asked. As farms have been bought at eighteen years’ rent and 
less under the Land Act, the only effect of the new law would be 
to encourage the most impecunious and thriftless tenants to buy 
out their landlords at a price much above the market value of the 
land, and to burden the counties with the failures sure to result 
from such purchases, For the number of purchases made under 


the Land Act is far below the ability of the better class of tenants 
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to make them. They have money enough in the banks to buy out 
whole counties, but they do not regard Irish land as a good in- 
vestment, and the motive to buy has been very much diminished 
since Mr. Gladstone’s Act established the present joint-ownership, 
by giving every tenant ‘an estate in the land he tills.” 





Is Bismarck playing a deep diplomatic game in resigning the 
Chancellorship? Europe is exercised by this problem, because it 
will not remember that his policy always has been one of straight- 
forwardness, and that thus he has succeeded in duping the diplo- 
mats and the administrators of Europe better than he could bave 
done by any kind of deception. That his sons have insisted on 
giving up office along with him, is proof enough that he parts com- 
pany with the young Emperor definitely. 

That the Emperor will break down in his efforts to do with- 
out a servant who overtops him, remains to be seen. The Hohen- 
zollerns have a way of surprising Europe, and Frederick the Great 
did not excite very lofty expectations of success when he took pos- 
session of the throne of Prussia. At any rate he and the young 
Orleanist Prince are saving monarchy from the monotony of com- 
monplace. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW. 





NEw YORK. 
WE hear only one doleful complaint from Wall street—there 
is no business. The market has been bad indeed for the 
commission brokers, nearly all of whom are under heavy office ex- 
penses, and who are not getting enough commissions in these 
days to pay clerk hire. It requires a volume of business of about 
250,000 to 300,000 shares per day to keep the commission houses 
active, and there has not been lately more than half of this done, 
and on some days it has fallen to nearly one-third. This isa bad 
state of things, but activity will come again sooner or later. The 
market seems to have got into a rut, where neither good news nor 
bad news has much effect on it. The recent spurt on the pur- 
chase of the C. B. & N. road died out soon, and since then it has 
been very dull, but firm enough. Great disappointment was felt 
at the flatness with which the U. 8S. Supreme Court decision was 
received. The importance of the ruling of the court was gener- 
ally conceded, but there was no response in prices. The Min- 
nesota railroads had appealed against the decision of the State 
Railroad Commissioners ordering them to make certain rates for 
switching cars and for carrying milk between certain points. The 
appeal went to the constitutionality of the act creating the State 
Commission, and several points were raised, but the Court made 
its important ruling on one only. This was that it was unconsti- 
tutional to make the State Commissioners’ decision unappealable. 
The Court said that whether the rates they should fix in any given 
case were reasonable or unreasonable, was eminently a matter 
for judicial inquiry. The effect of this decision is considered in 
Wall street to be a practical over-ruling of the famous Granger 
decision given by the same court some ten years ago, when it 
ruled that the State was the supreme authority on such matters. 
Justice Bradley, who dissented from his colleagues, says this is its 
effect. Justice Brewer was the first judge who gave a decision 
that “rates must be reasonable,” and that the question of their 
reasonableness is one which the courts may be asked to pass upon. 
The U.S. Supreme Court now says the same thing,—at least that 
is the interpretation Wall street puts upon the decision. 
This does away with what has been held up as one of the 
greatest dangers the Eastern capitalist had to meet when he in- 
vested his money in a Western railroad. It is a well known fact 
that the stocks and bonds of the great Western roads are not held 
in the West. They are held by the investing classes of the East. 
The Western States legislatures, therefore, when making laws 
regulating the charges of the roads, or investing State officers with 
powers of arbitrary control over them, were dealing with property 
not owned by their own citizens; hence they did not feel the same 
sense of responsibility as they would were the roads owned locally. 
The people who lived along the lines had no interest but to get 
the use of the road as cheaply as possible, and if the Eastern in- 
vestor suffered that was his look-out, not theirs. Under the 
Granger decisions there was no remedy, but now the Supreme 
Court says there is, The courts may be appealed to, and it is for 
them to say whether the State authorities are doing right or not. 
There is no escape from the logic of this: it puts the management 
of the roads into the Courts ultimately. In the last resort it is the 
judge on the bench who says whether a schedule of railroad rates 
shall or shall not be enforced. The Eastern investor regards this 
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asa protection to him, and it is. Nevertheless, there was no re- 
sponse in the stock market when the decision was given. It re- 
mained flat, although everyone agreed as to the great importance of 
the affair. It would be absurd,however, to suppose it will be without 
effect. It is so much added to the bull side of speculation, and 
when conditions are favorable for an active and rising market we 
shall hear a great deal of talk about the increased safety of rail- 
road securities. 

The railroad meetings referred to last week bave done some- 
thing to clear the western situation, but not as much, perhaps, as 
was expected. The meeting in this city at the office of the trunk 
line commissioner was largely attended ; indeed it was said that 
no previous meeting had ever had such a representation. All the 
lines between Chicago and the seaboard were represented, and 
representatives of the Western Freight Association were also in 
attendance. The latter is composed of lines west of Chicago. 
The matter to be settled was the vexed question of lake and rail 
rates during the season of navigation between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and the seaboard. It is on this point that there is a per- 
ennial quarrel, the lines connecting with Duluth being opposed to 
the lines connecting with Chicago. The ‘ Soo” route, which is 
open summer and winter, has identity of interest with the Duluth 
lines. The latter insist that their route being the shortest, the 
rates should be less; the Chicago lines are willing that they should 
be a little less, but say if they are made as low as the Duluth lines 
demand, all the business will go that way. On the question of 
what the differential should be the meeting struck a hard snag, 
and it is hard to say what the outcome will eventually be. It is 
an old trouble,—as old, at least, as the building of railroads to 
Duluth,—and it has grown to be more important every year. 
Under any circumstances, however, the trunk lines proper are not 
affected. They keep to their position of maintaining fixed rates, 
Whatever is done beyond their western termini they have no part 
in. Whatever rate the western roads make to the seaboard, the 
trunk lines insist on their fixed proportion. The only line that can 
interfere with them is the Soo route, and though a great noise has 
always been made about the demoralization it can work among the 
trunk lines, it never seems to have been able to do much. 

While the freight men were meeting in this city the Western 
Passenger Agents were meeting in Chicago, to do something about 
the cutting going on among all the roads in their special depart- 
ment; and the usual remedy of a new Association absolutely 
warranted to maintain rates in the future, was discussed. The 
meeting of the railroad Presidents, to reorganize the Inter-State 
Association, does not take place till April 2nd. Chairman Walk- 
er’s call is for that date, at Chicago. He is then expected to have 
his new plan ready to submit. The Inter-State Association, it 
will be remembered, was the famous creation of the eastern bank- 
ers, Mr. Pierpont Morgan at their head, and came into existence 
in January of last year. It was supposed to be a final solution of 
all the troubles. At the end of the year it became apparent that 
it would have to be all made over again ; and Chairman Walker 
is to give the world his plan. One is reminded in connection with 
this, of the sarcastic remark of President Charles Francis Adams, 
when he was inquired of whether he had signed for the Union 
Pacific Company. ‘I have signed,” he replied. “I have signed 
such documents about once a year since I became President. I 
expect to sign a great many more.” But for all this the Inter- 
State Association has done considerable good. For one thing it 
brought the bankers up to the mark, and they had to pledge them- 
selves to the railroad men that they would not encourage the 
building of more competing lines, by floating the bonds. The 
readiness of eastern bankers to pocket a heavy commission has 
been a potent cause in the past of the unnecessary duplication of 
western railroad lines. The stoppage of these extensions is al- 
ready beginning to have its effect. The traffic is growing up to 
the roads, Their earnings show it. If railroad extension can be 
kept within close limits in the west and northwest for two or three 
years more, there will be paying business for all. 








SCIENTIFIC, NOT LOG-ROLLING, TARIFFS. 
T is obvious that,—without regard to the theory on which the 
process is based,—there are three ways of treating the pro- 
ducts of other countries brought to our markets. One plan is to 
reject them altogether, a second to give them absolutely free en- 
trance, and the third to discriminate as to the desirable and un- 
desirable. 

It is the last plan which the United States adopts. Neither of 
the others would satisfy the country, and neither is seriously pro- 
posed by any considerable number of persons. 

Having then, rejected both Free Trade, and Prohibition of 
Import, and come to Discrimination, we have committed ourselves 








to the serious exercise of our good sense, and our good faith. 
Either of the other plans is simpler, and, so far as legislation is 
concerned, infinitely easier, for the moment we commit ourselves 
to the policy of distinguishing between the imports which are de- 
sirable, and those which are less so, and those which are not de- 
sirable at all, we enter upon a work as difficult as the minds and 
interests of men are various. None the less, as we have already 
said, the United States (like every other civilized nation), adopts 
the discriminative plan, and undertakes to deal with its difficul- 
ties. 

This, then, is the situation. The Tariff is to be discrimina- 
tive. It is to place high duties on some articles, lower duties on 
others, and admit still others to the free list. The idea is pre- 
cluded that there shall be wholesale work, of any sort: Congress 
can neither exclude everything, nor welcome everything : it must 
systematically sift the whole list. 

We insist, therefore, that this process of sifting shall be one 
of principle. It cannot be done at hap-hazard; it must be done 
in accordance with some rule. The people, in their latest vote 
upon the subject, sanctioned the proposal that this rule shall be 
the policy of Protection to our own industries. Upon this Con- 
gress proceeds. 

But not only should this sifting be governed by the general 
principle of Protection : it is necessary, in applying the principle, 
that it be done with precision and justice. In other words, the 
Tariff should not be a mere aggregation of log-rolling bargains: 
it should be the result of a scientific application of the Protective 
principle to each article on the import list. 

THE AMERICAN, holding this view, has not been afraid to say 
to the country that the duty on sugar is not a Protective duty, and 
that it is not entitled to retention, except it be needed for revenue 
purposes, This fact, at first strenuously denied, is now almost 
universally conceded. Even that class of Protectionists who have 
fancied that the only safety for Protection was to make a drag-net 
schedule, and include everything,—that if anything were set out 
upon the free list, all else would be endangered,—have gener- 
ally been forced to see the inefficacy of the sugar duty, and to com- 
prehend that it is, in fact, one of those taxes which Protection has 
no affinity for. 

And it is impossible, of course, to stop at sugar, if there are 
other articles which demand, upon scientific grounds, a change of 
position. The “ carpet wool ” question arises at this point. If it 
be true that the wool used in carpets is a distinct thing, not de- 
sirable to be raised in the United States, then all duty collected 
from it is mere revenue, not Protection. If it be true that the 
iron ores of America are not available for our present processes of 
iron and steel manufacture, then it becomes at least a debatable 
question whether the principle of Protection forbids the free ob- 
taining of ores abroad. These are scientific questions. They are 
questions of fact. They ought to be exactly ascertained. They are 
not to be dealt with as matters of bargain and dicker. The Tariff 
is not a log-rolling business,—or, if it be made such, it will be in 
danger, at every election, of successful attack. Whatever demoral- 
izes its supporters gives its enemies the opportunity of destroy- 
ing it. 

For ourselves, therefore, we unhesitatingly defy the criticism 
of those who desire to include in the Tariff articles which Protec- 
tion, scientifically applied, would not place there. Those who say, 
“ You must yield nothing, lest everything will be endangered,” 
are, to our view, as much enemies of the Protective principle as 
those who openly denounce the whole policy, for they would 
change the Tariff from being the exact and systematic expression 
of a principle into a mere string of jobs, weak at every point, as- 
sailable all along the line. Such a Tariff cannot maintain itself. 
The safety of the whole policy of Protection rests upon the prac- 
ticability of discriminating, up and down the list, with scientific 
precision as to facts, and with the highest possible measure of 
justice as to the framing of the law. 











THE DEFEAT OF THE BLAIR BILL. 


ing adverse vote in the Senate upon the bill to aid public edu- 

cation is due mainly to the rise of that indifference to the 
condition of the colored people which has characterized our re- 
cent politics. This is reflected in the votes of those Republican 
Senators,—all Northern men,—who opposed the bill. It indicates 
that same dry-rot which forty years ago produced the “ dough- 
face’ element of the free States, by whose aid the Slave-Power 
maintained control of the nation. 

We do not say that the Republican Senators who voted nay on 
this measure are consciously ready for “ dough-faceism.”’ We do say 
that they are not sharply alive to the questions which grow out of 
the educational problem in the South, and which relate, in the most 
serious manner, to the future condition of the colored people. 
If there be no adequate system of education in the South, it is the 
blacks who will first suffer. If they are kept in ignorance, they 
will be kept in degradation. Whoever is degraded is misused. 
Whether we anticipate the possibility of reopening the discus- 
sions which ended when the 15th Amendment was adopted,— 
whether it be possible that the colored people can be reduced to a 
condition of partial enslavement,—it is perfectly easy to see that 
so rauch as is possible of evil to them will result from their inabil- 
ity to obtain education. Whoever strikes the school-book from 
their hands strikes at their hope and opportunity of becoming 
good citizens. Whoever votes not to build them schools and furn- 
ish them teachers, votes to hold them near to the condition of 
slavery. 

The rejected bill, it is true, was one of wise beneficence for 
all. It was not, in its breadth, an effort only to aid the colored 
people. It would have helped the white people as well. But 
while it was assailed by those who are unfaithful or indifferent to 
the work of education, this opposition would not have been 
enough to defeat it, without the additional votes of those who de- 
clined, now, to consider either the perils of illiteracy in general, 
or its special perils to those who, for a quarter of a century, have 
looked to the followers of Abraham Lincoln for protection and 
justice. 

The division on the bill showed in its favor eight Democrats,— 
Barbour and Daniel, of Virginia; Hampton, of South Carolina; 
Colquitt, of Georgia; Pasco, of Florida; Pugh, of Alabama; 
George, of Mississippi; and Hearst, of California. Against the 
bill there were twenty Democrats. It is greatly to the honor of 
the seven from the Southern States that they stood firmly up 
with the men of their section,—the Haygoods and the Currys,— 
who see in the humanizing processes of education one great means 
of solving the problem which slavery has left behind. The Re- 
publicans who supported the bill were 24 in number; those who 
opposed it numbered 16. In the former list were all the leaders 
of the party except one,—Mr. Sherman; it included Mr, Ed- 
munds and Mr. Morrill, Mr. Hoar and Mr. Dawes, Mr. Evarts 
and Mr. Allison. So far as the statesmanship of the Republican 
party is concerned, it is not furnished by those Senators who 
helped kill the Blair bill,—with the single exception, as before, of 
the Senator from Ohio, whose change of attitude, we trust, is ad- 
equately explained to himself, if not to the public. 

To what extent ‘the Administration” influenced the loss of 
the measure, has not been made plain. But if we are to judge 
from the tone of the numerous journals which are now entirely 
subservient to the powers that be, we may fairly infer that Mr. 
Harrison had intimated his preference for its defeat. Mr. Pierce, 
one of the new Senators from North Dakota, who has been under- 
stood to be a close friend of the President, was one of those who 
voted no, (the only one, to their credit be it said, from the three 
new States), after explaining that he favored the general principle 
of the bill, and whose explanation indicated that he was voting 
not upon any sound reason, but froin some motive not disclosed. 
I. has been one of the weaknesses of Mr. Harrison that he did not 
view this large subject in any broad way ; such enlightened and wise 
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statesmanship as Mr. Evarts’s fine speech presented, at the close 
of the discussion, has not, unfortunately, been made a part of Mr. 
Harrison’s generally sound political platform. 

And what next ? Are we to save money from education, in 
order to deal it out in jobs? Isit a pressure on Congress to check 
“extravagant appropriations” which has defeated this great 
measure, by an appeal to those who want appropriations which 
are not merely extravagant but also without merit? The Repub- 
lican party must respect the duty of economy, but it cannot desert 
its ancient principles; it cannot betray the freed people, it cannot 
join hands with illiteracy, in the endeavor to keep the public 
money for uses that represent neither morality nor statesmanship. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION IN JAPAN. 


F the publications of the American Economic Association, none 
exceeds in interest that by Dr. Yeijiro Ono, of the University 
of Michigan, on “ The Industrial Transition in Japan.” Its main 
tenor brings out with fresh force the impossibility of effecting a 
rovolution in the historic life of any people by merely govern- 
mental measures. The feudalism fostered by the Shoguns, es- 
pecially the descendants of Iyeyasu, cut the Island Empire into a 
series of provinces, which stood isolated from each other as regards 
law, governmental administration, finance, and industry. The 
Revolution of 1868 swept away the military and governmental 
features of this provincial system, but left it untouched as regards 
Japanese industry. It made demands on the people in the matter 
of national revenue and outlay, which only a country with a 
modern system of industries can sustain ; but it has not succeeded 
in calling any such system into existence. It has not even led to 
any such readjustment of the population as the natural resources 
of the several provinces would suggest, so that wages are far 
higher in some than in others, while the burdens of taxation fall 
almost equally on both. The only notable change has been the 
decay of the castle-towns, through the impoverishment of the 
feudal retainers, and the consequent increase of the population of 
the large cities, with the exception of Kioto. But even the census 
of 1886 shows but eleven per cent. of the population to be resi- 
dents of the cities; and of the 19,010,555 industrialists reported, 
14,870,426 were farmers, and only 701,416 were artisans. 

The condition of the farming ciass has been improved by the 
removal of feudal burdens and the substitution of a more regular 
method of taxation. But of the whole area of the Empire, which 
contains 79,684,780 acres, only 11,526,310 is under tillage, three- 
fifths of it being rice-fields. Ten acres are thought to constitute a 
large farm, and “ five acres enough” is the Japanese opinion. On 
his five acres the farmer raises grain worth about $204, of which 
$114 is net gain. On this he lives, educates his children, and pays 
his taxes. 

Dr. Ono sees very clearly that the great need of Japan is the 
development of her manufactures, to furnish a balance to her ex- 
cessive agriculture. But he argues elaborately against the estab- 
lishment of a protective policy, on the ground that that can be of 
use only where the home demand for manufactures and the home 
supply of the raw materials they require, furnish the basis of that 
policy. He believes the surplus of Japanese labor must be di- 
verted to the manufacture of articles for export, out of imported 
materials. And he thinks the worst evil of the Treaties of 1868 
has been that the government has not been able to collect any rev- 
enue from the importation of foreign manufactures, which they 
have facilitated and fostered. 

We do not see the force of this reasoning, especially when we 
bring it into the light of comparative industrial history. England 
developed her cotton-manufacture by a protective policy, although 
her supply of cotton and her chief markets for cottons lay in 
other countries. Why may not Japan profit by her example? 
And even if the Japanese were to bring their industries by a Pro- 
tective Tariff no farther than to meet the present home demand for 
textiles and hardwares, this would be a vast gain to the Empire, 
both in retrieving its monetary situation and in relieving the la- 
bor-market of its plethora of involuntary idlers. 

Neither can any Free Trade policy lift Japan out of that rela- 
tive isolation of the separate provinces of which Dr. Ono com- 
plains. That must come through such a diversification of the local 
industries as will foster commerce at home, and bring the differ- 
ent parts of the Empire into relations of mutual dependence. 
Such a unification never comes through employing the people of a 
country to serve and employ the foreigner, but always through 
putting a whole skin on the body politic within which the indus- 
trial circulations may complete themselves. 

Besides this, the experience of other countries shows that the 
average of home-consumption would be greatly raised by the di- 
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versification of home industry through Protection. When the 
Japanese farmer bought from his neighbors, his bushel of rice or 
wheat would go much farther in making his purchases than it now 
does, because the prices of manufactures approach most closely to 
those of food and other raw materials at the point where the latter 
are converted into the former. And the presence of the factory 
would foster the cultivation of industrial crops like cotton, and thus 
put the country ina position of independence as regards its most 
important raw material after silk,—which it already produces for 
export. 


CONCERNING “ CARPET WOOLS.” 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HAVE read with much discouragement the article in THE AMERICAN 
of the 22nd inst., favoring free carpet wool. I beg to enclose a copy of 
a letter to the Hon. Wm. McKinley, Jr., written by the firm (Justice, Bate- 
man & Co., wool commission merchants] showing that the injury inflicted 
upon the Wool Industry in 1883 was in making the duties too low upon car- 
pet wools. Any carpet wools can be made into clothing, and during the past 
five years, the annual increase in the use of carpet wools for clothing pur- 
poses has been so great as to have crippled American wool-growers, also les- 
sening the food (mutton) supply. 

Protection is surely “on the run” when the THE AMERICAN advocates 
free raw material, thus advising legislation for favored classes. When free 
raw material becomes a fact, the outpost of the principle for Protection is 
lost. 

75 per cent. of the carpet wools which are imported to-day will make ex- 
cellent clothing, such as was used by our soldiers for overcoats and other 
clothing, during the war. If coarse, shaggy goods continue to increase in 
fashion as fast as they have during the past two years, 75 per cent. of the car- 
pet wools imported will be used for clothing. If clothing wool can be im- 
ported as carpet wool at 24 cents, the duty of 11 cents on clothing will not be 
operative ; there is too much difference. What I mean is, that a uniform duty 
of 8 cents per th. on all unwashed wool, of all classes, would be better for the 
merino wool grower than 2} cents on carpet wool, and even 12 or 13 cents on 
merinos. If the cost of the merino is too far above the cost of carpet wool, 
manufacturers will abandon the use of merino wool to some extent for the 
cheaper carpet wool, thus bringing down the price of merino wool. 

Very Truly Yours, 
R. LEwis RUTTER, 
Class of ’86, University of Pennsylvania. 











REMARKS BY “ THE AMERICAN.” 


The position of THE AMERICAN in regard to “ carpet wool ” is 
founded on two assumptions of fact. We believe both to be cor- 
rect; if either is not correct, we are ready to change our position. 
These are: (1) That there is a true “ carpet wool,” fit only for car- 
pets, and not fit for clothing ; (2) that this wool, mostly the product 
of a rude husbandry, by comparatively uncivilized people, is not 
now produced in this country, and that its production would not 
be a profitable industry to create here by Protective means. 

The most of what our correspondent says does not bear on 
either of these questions. We are perfectly aware that a great 
deal of comparatively good wool, erroneously classed as carpet wool, 
has been used, and is being used, for clothing. Our proposal is 
that clothing wool shall be called clothing wool,—not carpet 
wool. And we insist that it is practicable to distinguish between 
the two. The trade distinguishes; the buyers and sellers know 
the difference; why not the law and the custom-house? If our 
correspondent, or any one, will show that there is no such thing as 
carpet wool,—that in fact all wool is clothing wool,—it will be ob- 
vious that THE AMERICAN is wrong on this point. Our corre- 
spondent says that “ any carpet wool can be made into clothing.” 
Does he mean to make this sweeping statement? As to the other, 
if it can be shown that the raising of wool which is suitable only 
for carpets, (presuming our first assumption to stand) is a desira- 
ble industry for this country, then it will be obvious also that we 
are wrong as to that. 

Upon all such subjects there is a great deal of special pleading 
and downright misrepresentation. But we will cite some evidence 
here as to the two points, which seems to us both pertinent and 
trustworthy. At the close ofthe war, (1865-6), Hon. Henry 8. Ran- 
dall, then Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, in an official statement on the subject, 
referred to ‘“ coarse, hairy carpet wools,”’ which, he said, ‘‘ compete 
with none grown or which can profitably be grown at present in 
the United States.” In 1879, in his address to the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Association, Hon. J. C. Stevens, the President, declared 
that: “ We grow no carpet wools: these are grown in barbarous 
countries.” And in 1887, the late Mr. John L. Hayes, known so 
long as the head and front of the wool and woolens interests of this 
country, said that while some ‘“‘ admirable carpet wools” were pro- 
duced in Colorado, they were only the product ofa transition breed 
of sheep (Mexican) which were bred up “into grades of merinos 
which will produce clothing wools. It is therefore,” he said, “ per- 
fectly well recognized by the intelligent growers of the country 
that carpet wools cannot be grown in this country with profit, and 
therefore that practically they cannot be grown at all,” 





These witnesses: Mr. Randall twenty-five years ago; Mr. 
Stevens, eleven years ago; Mr. Hayes, three years ago; all speak 
to the same effect. And they were all wool men. Is it true 
that they did not know what they were talking about ? 

Some of the expressions in our correspondent’s note are ob- 
viously not well considered. It is not only not true that THE 
AMERICAN advocates “ free raw materials,” in the sense in which 
that designation has been employed by Free Traders, or “ Tariff 
Reformers,” but it is true, on the contrary, that we oppose the free 
import of any so-called “raw material,” which it is desirable, for 
the general interests of the country, should be produced at home, 
and which needs a Protective duty in order to insure such pro- 
duction. Wool we do not regard as “raw material ” at all: the 
degree of skill, the amount of capital, the length of time, and the 
variety of processes needed to produce it, all forbid the idea that 
it is a “raw” product, even in the fleece. 


IN THE SERPENTS’ PATH. 


O month offers less than does March to attract the rambler, 

and for that reason it is perhaps the best month to be out-of- 

doors. To see little and that thoroughly leaves a more lasting im- 
pression than a bewildering multitude of Nature’s riches. 

Not long since I turned from a wide expanse of wind-tossed 
waters to an inviting cove, and then letting the boat drift where it 
might, I peered into the depths of a forest that reached to the wa- 
ter’s edge. One tall, towering pine, blasted by the storms, pierced 
the upper air, and dark, tapering cedars on either side shut from 
view the neighboring hills; while beneath the lesser growth of 
birches, rhododendron and tangled shrubs hid the huge rocks 
among which they grew. The outlook was grand, but gloomy. I 
was both attracted and repelled. Even the shallow waters were 
black, lifeless, and unfathomable. Noramgler eager for Nature at 
her best could have asked for more, and yet my enthusiasm was 
not aroused. The winds that rioted on the lake dared not venture 
here. ° 

“There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill; 
Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still 
As that wide forest ;” 





where 
“ Over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; 
Which said as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted.” 
Then, as the sun dashed through a fleecy cloud, the spell was 
broken. A slugglish snake rolled from a jutting rock, and follow- 
ing the trail of that serpent came the weird glory of a bright 
March day. 

Guiding my boat to the rocky shore I drew it from the water, 
and ventured to explore the dark, dank wood before me. Between 
loose rocks that threatened to topple over as I passed, I thridded 
“the sombre boskage,” not wholly at ease, and longing for other 
evidence of life; for although death has claimed the lion’s share 
of my treasure, I still love the living world. Happily there was 
soon a rustling of dead leaves near by, and then a strange, indefi- 
nite shape approached. The path was too narrow for me to step 
aside and I had neither time nor room to turn back and reach my 
boat. Nearer it came, hugging the stony path, a writhing, squirm- 
ing, tangled knot of serpents, and I must prove the barrier to its 
progress. As well be a fool outright as cursed with a tardy wit. 
Had every snake been venomous I should have been safe only by 
standing immovably, but personal safety crowded all saner thought 
and I clutched and scrambled vainly against the wall-like rocks. 
Of course in vain, and then the snakes were upon me. It was a 
strange sight. Ankle-deep in garter snakes! Let the timid folk 
think of it. Only to a slight extent did I stay their progress, and 
before all had passed, I sat down and gathered as many as I could 
hold. They were very cold, sluggish, and many, I think, were 
blind. The languid darting of their forked tongues was very 
funny ; as if they felt compelled to keep up the custom, but were 
terribly bored by it. How often have I known human tongues to 
wag in just that way! 

For an hour I toyed with a score of pretty snakes, but they 
could neither be teased nor warmed to activity. I despaired of 
learning anything from them, until the thought came to me as to 
their destination and why they should seek the icy waters of the 
lake. Tangles of snakes, in the meadows at home, are not un- 
common. April sunshine warms them into activity and away 
they go until the first ditch is reached, when each individual bids 
his fellows farewell; but here in a mountain lake it all seemed 
different. Still retaining a half dozen large specimens, I went to 
the water, but the snakes had not plungedin. Instead, they were 
basking on the sunny rock, Returning to the spot where I met 
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them, I liberated my pets, but they had lost all recollection of 
their original intention, and hurried off in any and every direction. 


I leave to others to determine how a vast number of snakes, coiled | 


in some hidden, dark cave among heaped-up rocks, could know 
that the sun was shining brightly; that the warmth of summer 
bathed the lake shore ; that the world was ready for their active 
lives. And again, why do they so closely cling to each other until 
every doubt has disappeared? We see a single snake in summer, 
and know it only as a timid creature or one that vainly hopes to 
turn you from its path by idle threats; but looking longer, if an 
unjust repugnance can be overcome, we will find there is 
more credit due a snake than it usually receives. It has a hard 
time of it, at best, and success is proportionate to its cunning, in 
the ever present struggle for existence. And what is cunning? 
Asking myself this, I returned to the boat, picking my way 
among the basking snakes that even now scarce deigned to look 
at me, and as I faced the rising wind that more than ruffled the 
wide reach of waters, I thought of my recent adventure, and won- 
dered, and still wonder, if the wind, turning from its path and 
sweeping that sunny ledge of rocks, drove again to their home in 
the forest that writhing, squirming, crawling tangle of pretty 
snakes. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
BEFORE THE FIRE. 
AVE for the winds the woods are still : 
The birds that yesterday 
Were singing by the water-mill 
Have hushed their roundelay. 


For then the sun shone soft and warm, 
While now the snow and rain 
Drift on the eddies of the storm 
Apast the window pane. 


The trees are white, the earth is white 
With many a fallen flake, 

But dusky as a starless night 
Sleeps the deserted lake. 


I draw my chair before the fire, 
And watch the agile flames 
That leap and dance and never tire, 

Like children at their games. 


What merry tales these logs could tell 
If we but understood, 

Through some occult, delightful spell, 
The language of the wood: 


That gnarled one, there, has held a nest 
In some auspicious spring— 

Has warmed beneath the mother’s breast— 
Has heard the male bird sing. 


That branch of hickory has bent 
Beneath the bare, brown feet 

Of some lithe country lad, intent 
On shellbarks white and sweet. 


The brooding birds are dead, no doubt ;— 
The boy a bearded man. 

Hushed is the song, the laugh, the shout,— 
Recall them if you can. 


For Life is but a flickering flame 
Blown by a constant breath. 
Who speeds it on? Would’st know his name ? 
Read in the ashes :—DEATH. 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J., March 19, 1890. 


WEEKLY NOTES. — 


a annual report of the Mercantile Library for 1889 shows the 

continued decline of that important institution in the public 
esteem, and emphasizes the need which must presently become 
imperative of making some definite change in its plan. The 
membership has sustained a further loss, the receipts are smaller, 
and the circulation of hooks has diminished. The membership in 
1888 was 4,327 ; in 1889, it was 4,020; (in 1871, it was 11,786). The 
receipts from the library, (excluding income from the invested 
funds, and other sources), were $12,776.15 in 1889, as against $14.,- 
159.60, in 1888. And the circulation of books was 82,427 last 
year, as against 90,356, in 1888 ; (in 1872 it was 268,277). 








It will increase the force of these facts to add that not a single 
share of stock is reported as being sold during the year, this being 
the first in which that was the case since 1860; (in 1863 the re- 
ceipts from sales of stock were $5,774) ; and also to mention that 
the number of members is now smaller than in any year since 
1863. The receipts have regularly declined, year by year, since 
1873. m= ‘ ps 

OF course we do not state these facts with pleasure ; quite the 
contrary. The Mercantile Library, as we have said many times, 
is a most valuable institution, and in the absence of any public 
library it renders to Philadelphia a most important service. 
There are now on the shelves 162,200 volumes, (an increase of 
1,185 over last vear, notwithstanding the ‘* unaccountable ”’ loss, 
—by theft, mostly, no doubt,—of no less than 757), and a large 
proportion of these are standard and useful works. The plunder- 
ing of the cases by depredators has been checked at least, by en- 
closing them with an iron railing, behind which members have 
admission by the use of private keys, and this plan, though it lim- 
its in some degree the freedom of access and use of the books, 
which was so long one of its distinctive features, will not mate- 
rially diminish the Library’s general convenience. 

The annual report congratulates the stockholders on the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Isaiah V. Williamson’s handsome legacy of $50,000. 
This, added to the gifts which Mr. Williamson had before made 
to the Mercantile, ($42,466), and to the others it has received, 
makes its invested funds amount to some $112,500. Such an endow- 
ment is still entirely too small, of course, for a great library, but 
it affords the basis for a good and strong institution. One of two 
things ought to be done with the Mercantile Library: convert it 
into a Public Library, under public direction, and maintained at 
the city’s cost; or make it a more restricted and better kept li- 
brary of membership, such as the Philadelphia is. It now is 
neither the one nor the other, and its failure to hold the esteem 
and appreciation of the community is written in conclusive terms 
in each of its annual reports. 

* * * 

By the way, Mr. Williamson’s gift of $50,000, the Library re- 
port says, has been received, ‘‘ less the collateral inheritance tax.” 
The State of Pennsylvania intervened and took out of the gift 
five per cent., as a tax. Could anything be more inexcusable and 
unreasonable than this? Why is Mr. Williamson’s gift to the com- 
munity a proper subject of taxation? How does the transfer of 
the money from his possession to the Library’s use create an oc- 
casion for the State to make a seizure of part of it? 

The whole conception of the tax on “ collateral” inheritances 
is vicious. The idea seems to be that where money is inherited 
the giver no longer is able to protest against its spoliation, and the 
receiver is too glad for complaint. But if this be true where prop- 
erty passes “collaterally,” how does the case differ in principle 
from a direct inheritance from parent to child, or the reverse? Is 
the inheritance less welcome from a brother to his brother? And, 
in the cases where it usually occurs, is it less meritorious? Sup- 
pose a man unmarried, who supports his brothers or sisters; sup- 
pose the reverse of this; suppose a man or woman, who has had 
children, but who at death is childless ; suppose any of the multi- 
tude of instances in which a person’s possessions naturally and 
justly pass collaterally ;—why is it the State’s right to confiscate a 
part of such inheritances ? 

From a report of the Auditor-General of the State of Penn- 
sylvania which happens to be at hand, for the year 1886, we find 
that in that year the Commonwealth’s confiscations of this sort 
reached the prodigious sum of $662,976.61. It had reached forth 
its hand to seize its five per cent. out of estates amounting to over 
13 millions of dollars. And it might, so far as any sound princi- 
ple of taxation is concerned, just as well have seized the whole. 
If Isaiah V. Williamson’s gifts to libraries and hospitals ought to 
be plundered at all, why should the plundering be restricted to 
five per cent.? ‘‘ Madam,” said the counsellor to the lady, “I 
must advise you that you have no claim at law, and must decline 
your retainer. But I may be permitted to observe that as your 
case is in the nature of black-mail, I see no reason why you should 
ask only $10,000 when, doubtless, $40,000 might be as easily had.” 


* * * 


THE sudden change of the weather of the last few weeks bas 
borne its accustomed fruit in a large mortality, and as usual, 
some notable men have fallen out of the ranks. 

The announcement of the death of Rev. Dr. Daniel R. Good- 
win, of the Episcopal Divinity School, will awaken kindly mem- 
ories in the hearts of hundreds of graduates of the University of 
Pennsylvania, of which he was the Provost for more than a dec- 
ade. Coming from one of the smaller colleges of New England, 
he brought to the University much stricter ideas of discipline than 
its students and its authorities had been used to, and he did a 
great service in engrafting these upon the institution. As a 
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teacher he was notably successful, through the keenly analytical 
character of his mind, in imparting the habit of penetrating below 
the first appearances to the substance of every great question. An 
encounter with him on such questions was an intellectual delight 
to the best men of every class, and an educational benefit at the 
same time. As Political Economy was among the subjects as- 
signed to him, he introduced sound Protectionist doctrines into 
the University, his predecessor, Dr. Vethake, who first taught this 
science in the institution, having been a Free Trader. He used 
first Prof. Bowen’s text-book, and then the abridgement of H. C. 
Carey’s ‘‘ Social Science.” 

After resigning the Provostship in 1867, he continued to dis- 
charge the duties of the professorship of Systematic Theology in 
the Divinity School in West Philadelphia, as he had been doing 
for several years previously. This chair he held until his death. 
In church matters Dr. Goodwin was very prominent, being the 
leader of the Low Church party in the Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia, and a very effective debater both in that and in the General 
Convention of his Church. He had hearty and cordial friendship 
outside his own cburch, the most notable being that with the late 
Prof. Henry B. Smith, the greatest theologian of the American 
Presbyterian Church, whom he loved with a warmth of attach- 
ment few would have thought him capable of showing. In poli- 
tics he was an ardent Republican, and wrote an able reply to 
Bishop Hopkins’s pro-slavery argument, which appeared in the 
opening year of the war. The best and most valuable of his 
books is his examination of the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment in close comparison with the original text. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA seems to be the home of really practical efforts 
to advance the cause of political and social science. It is to such 
societies as that recently organized in this city,—the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science,—that we may look for 
the work of spreading popular knowledge of those economic prin- 
ciples which are the framework of our social body, and without a 
knowledge of which no citizen can act or vote intelligently upon 
questions of deep import to our individual and national well- 
being. 

Such an agency, in the hands of the class of men indicated by 
the recently published circular, can hardly fail to accomplish 
much, not only in the way of direct instruction, but in bringing 
forward fresh views and original contributions from persons who 
would otherwise remain silent. The meetings of the Society will 
evolve discussion, and discussion is usually the parent of wise 
judgments. 

* * * 

Tuis is the season for a tapering off in theatrical attractions, 
though we may expect a short revival after the Easter holidays. 
For such a time nothing could be more fitting than a domestic 
drama like ‘The Old Humestead,” which has been seen at the 
Chestnut street Theatre this week. The sentiment of the piece is 
pure and simple, affording a picture of lifeon a New England farm 
at once tender and true to human nature. Of Henry E. Dixey’s 
“Seven Ages’ there is not much to be said, except in the stock 
phraseology generally applied to burlesque. Doubtless there are 
those who like this sort of thing, and so long as they will patron- 
ize it, actors will be found to cater to their wishes. 

Of Mr. Mantell’s production of ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers ”’ it 
may be said that it merits the praise due to careful work and a fine 
presentation of a rather sombre play. The fourth week of ‘‘ The 
Gondoliers”’ shows little or no abatement in popular interest. 

* * * 


It is not unlikely that the Browning Society will ere long con- 
sider the question of so widening the scope of the Society as to in- 
clude the work of other poets. The matter is one to be decided 
by a vote of the members, and while such a proposition may meet 
with some opposition, there will doubtless be a large number who 
will advocate the change for the sake of the greater variety which 
it will introduce into the exercises. Nor is this move to be re- 
garded as a confession of weakness, for the attendance is quite as 
large to-day as it was at the beginning, and the discussions thus 
far have covered but a small part of the ground. But it is felt 
that the consideration of poetry other than Browning’s will be sal- 
utary in aiding the preservation of a judicial attitude. The Soci- 
ety just now presents too much the aspect of two opposing 
camps,—the devotees and the detractors,—who are kept so busy 
demolishing each other that they miss much that is helpful, and 
are daily contracting their critical horizons. This isa dangerous 
mental condition, and it is sure to grow if indulged. It is sure, 
moreover, to lead to lame and impotent conclusions. Thus, from 
asserting that genius may be a law unto itself, which is plausible, 
the devotees are beginning to deny that there are such things as 
canons of art or standards of taste in poetry, which is ridiculous. 
On the other hand, the detractors, who began by pointing out what 





they conceived to be Browning’s defects, have gone on to deny 
that he is a poet at all, which is also ridiculous. 

What the Browning Society surely needs is some of the 
“sweet reasonableness ” of which Matthew Arnold speaks,—a rec- 
ognition that a great man is many sided, and must be judged from 
different points of view,—also that the greatest men have their 
limitations, else they would not be men. 

Now that Browning has passed from among us there is a more 
legitimate reason for the existence of societies bearing his name, 
and whether our own Society shall take up the works of other 
poets or not, we shall hope to see it continuing a career of useful- 
ness, strengthened by the broad spirit of judicial fairness. 

* * * 


THE rowing men at the University of Pennsylvania are evinc- 
ing a good deal of feeling over the curt refusal of Yale to meet 
them this season at New London, and in view of the circum- 
stances attending last year’s races there would seem to be good 
ground for suspecting Yale of quibbling. The Pennsylvania crews 
have shown their ability to give Yale a hard pull, and the Penn- 
sylvania Freshmen have beaten her in her own water. Under 
these circumstances the time is singularly inopportune for Yale to 
show temper, and she cannot blame disinterested observers for in- 
ferring that she is “ afraid.” This may not be the case, but public 
opinion is apt to be guided by strong circumstantial evidence. 

Yale has every right to be proud and jealous of her magnific- 
ent athletic record, but she should know that there is little honor 
in walk-overs, and so should be doubly ready to meet in a spirit of 
fairness an adversary of growing strength. 

* * * 


THE Contemporary Club will hold its next meeting on the an- 
niversary of the death of Abraham Lincoln,—April 15th, and on 
that occasion Walt Whitman is expected to deliver his eulogy on 
the great martyr beforethe Club. There is something fine in the 
feeling which prompts Whitman, so long as his waning strength 
lasts, to commemorate this anniversary by repeating the language 
of his eloquent tribute. Those who know him best feel that todo 
so has come to be to him a religious duty, and it is a duty so well 
performed that not to have heard him is to have missed a great 
opportunity. 

« + * 

THE “ Russian Exile Relief Committee,” of which Mr. Robert 
M. McWade is President, and Dr. J. W. White Treasurer, has 
sent out circulars announcing its plans, and inviting financial aid. 
The former says: 

“This Committee has been formed for the purpose of raising a fund for 
the relief of the Siberian exiles; for the printing and dissemination of pam- 
phiets, etc., descriptive of the actual condition of affairs in Siberia, and to 
defray the expenses of delegates, men and women, to the International 
Prison Congress, to be held in St. Petersburg, in September, 1890, at which it 
is proposed to present the views of the American people on the Siberian out- 
rages, and request the Czar’s favorable consideration of a petition for the 
amelioration of the condition of the political prisoners.” 

The circular of the Finance Committee, (of which Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden is Chairman), says: 

“The objects of the Russian Exile Relief Committee are the dissemina- 
tion of information with regard to Russian affairs, particularly such informa- 
tion as cannot be printed in Russian periodicals on account of the press cen- 
sorship ; and, second, the relief of suffering among political exiles and their 
families. The aim is to accomplish these results without taking any part in 
Russian revolutionary movements, without traducing anybody, without 
threatening anybody, without inflammatory rhetoric, without going outside 
the limits of perfectly peaceful and legitimate work.” 

It is also announced that a meeting will be held at the Acad- 
emy of Music, May 5th, to give expression to feeling on the sub- 
ject; and that a “‘ Vetcherinka,” or Russian Tea, will be held in 
Foyer of the Academy on the afternoon of that day, to add to the 
Committee’s funds. 

* » . 

OF course, the philanthropic motive of the Exile Relief Com- 
mittee is beyond criticism. The desire to succor the suffering is 
always honorable, and never needs justification. But there are 
one or two questions which reasonbly arise in connection with the 
subject. The Committee would seem to propose that the relief of 
the Siberian Exiles should be a “live” and continuing charitable 
work in Philadelphia. Is it really necessary, in the midst of so 
many demands upon the charitable, to add this new one? While 
the means of relieving other and very near objects of philan- 
thropic effort remain so inadequate, is it requisite that a new and 
immensely distant object should be included ? 

What is still more to the point, however, is this question : 
How much is really known here as to the Exile system? In the 
announced “ pamphlets, ete., descriptive of the actual condition 
of affairs in Siberia,” what is the matter which is proposed to be 
used? Mr. Kennan has printed a very full and highly interest- 
ing account of his observations, and has succeeded in developing 
a large amount of sympathy for the exiles. But, obviously, Mr. 
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would be the reports of a casual visitor among the poor and af- 
flicted of any class. As every one knows, no statistics in relation 
to the objects of charitable relief are valuable, except those gath- 
ered with full knowledge, and without emotional bias. We have 
no doubt, at all, of the hardships and privations endured by the 
Russian exiles to Siberia, but we presume that an equal amount 
of undeserved suffering exists in many countries,—probably even 
in our own. 
* * * 

THE sudden death, at Chicago, of Major-General George 
Crook, of the United States Army, was announced last week. He 
died on the 21st instant ; he was born near Dayton, Ohio, in 1828, 
and graduated at West Point in 1852. 

Of all the generals of the War, General Crook was the one who 
had been most active in military service, since, and most promi- 
nently before the public, next to the three who have been in com- 
mand of the whole Army. He was a man of genuine nobleness 
of character, and no American soldier has made so honorable a 
record as he in the humane and civilizing treatment of the In- 
dian he for years was busied in fighting or restraining. We are 
not surprised to learn that his relations to the officers and men 
under his command were buman and pleasant, even under very 
difficult circumstances. 


“THE DETERIORATION OF ENGLISH SOCIETY.” 
LONDON, March, 1890. 
T is a favorite, but often delusive occupation of social philoso- 
phers to attempt, from the straws upon its surface, to describe 
the course and character of the troubled waters in which they swim. 
The pursuit is delusive, because, however well some local current, 
eddy, or vortex may be observed, the observer can have little 
knowledge of the depths, and can but vaguely indicate the general 
direction of the stream. The title of this article is not given as 
expressing a personal opinion, but is quoted from that of a paper 
by Mr. Hamilton Aidé in the current number of the New Review, 
which is an expression of a tone of thought that may be traced 
plainly in these days. An opinion is in fact abroad that somehow, 
and in some particulars, English society is tending to degenerate. 
Mr. Aidé indeed, deals with particular scenes. ‘“ I catcha glimpse 
of my friend in a crowd, and she is going on to four other parties ; 
we are all simmering; and the effort to make one’s self heard above 
a band, and the struggle that is going on at the head of the stairs, 
produce a sense of despairing idiocy.” He speaks of the hurrying, 
over-heated society of London drawing-rooms and dances, and his 
complaint is that it becomes vulgar, ceases to be exclusive, or at 
least allows its sacred circles to be entered with a golden key, and 
that it is prodigal, ostentatious, and, in many ways decadent. 
This, of course, is a very restricted view of society, but it is mainly 
true as far as it goes. Society, however, one is more accustomed 
to hear spoken of as degenerating in other respects than these. 
The comparison set up is not with the last century, nor with any 
other, but with that general high standard of thought and bear- 
ing which has been maintained during the present queen’s reign ; 
and an anecdote told by the Countess of Jersey recently, in writ- 
ing upon a kindred subject—of how, in 1804, on the York race- 
course, the wife of one Col. Thornton of Thornville Royal, rode a 
race against a certain Mr. Flint, for 500 guineas a side, in the 
presence of 100,000 spectators,—has realiy nothing to do with the 
matter. A writer in Blackwood, (on “ Modern Mannish Maidens,”’) 
puts the pertinent question : “‘ Have we not noticed within the last 
few years a change in the demeanor of ‘society’ girls towards the 
other sex?” And he proceeds to define it. “ A kind of brusque 
audaciousness in conversation, with a soupcon of slangy chaff; an 
affectation of assuming to know more of what is what than their 
mothers and grandmothers were ever permitted or supposed to 
know. In former days the sex were wont to appeal to men from their 
softer, gentler, weaker side: now it is the reverse.” This is the 
“decline of reserve among women,” the destruction of “ the great 
and splendid gift” of which Countess Cowper recently wrote in 
the Nineteenth Century. Yet, 1 am bound to say that the young 
ladies who play cricket and football, against whom the Blackwood 
writer inveighs, are not often met with, and it is a rare thing to 
find one who wears a high collar and carries a dog-whip. He says 
that ladies smoke and the statement—if it be understood to refer 
to the great centres, and that smoking is there exceptional—is true 
in all probability, for the correspondence upon the subject in the 
papers has been great, and I myself saw ladies smoking after a 
London dinner-party recently. 

Society in the western world takes its tone from the dominant 
influence of women, and, if we examine the reasons for the tone of 
thought which I have described as existing in England, we shall 
find them chiefly in the view taken by men of the position women 
heve begun to assume, The claim for higher education and equal 











political rights is but an outcome of that modern movement which 
prompts or drives women to claim a share in the privileges and 
duties of men. The privilege mostly valued—which includes, in- 
deed, all the rest—is freedom ; freedom from the restrictions which 
sex has hitherto imposed. Now, if freedom be true freedom, no 
one will assert that it is an ill, That young ladies go about in 
these days unaccompanied to places where once they would never 
have been seen alone, may betoken both an improved tone in soci- 
ety, and increased strength and independence of character in 
themselves. Nor will any one assert that ladies are any worse for 
traveling in omnibuses, or in third-class carriages on the railways. 
But, unhappily, in certain classes of society, the classes that often 
give the tone to others, signs are not wanting that this freedom is 
tending to overstep the bounds that propriety would set to it. 
There is a danger that English women, in the circles alluded to, 
may, to use the phrase of Countess Cowper, “ wantonly destroy 
the great and splendid gift” of reserve, and find themselves ere 
long “in the quicksands of license, which they mistook, in their 
waywardness, for the rocks of freedom.’’ There was a time not 
very long ago when it would have been thought a shocking thing, 
as it would now in English country towns, for ladies to frequent 
music-halls, but it is no uncommon sight to see them in those of 
the metropolis, where they hear vulgar and pointless songs, full of 
ribald innuendo, and witness phases of life their mothers would 
probably have blushed to think of. To many ladies of the present 
day, publicity is as the breath of their nostrils. To preside over a 
stall at a fancy fair, and dispense trifles at extravagant prices to 
strangers, to take a part in amateur theatricals, or play in a ladies’ 
orchestra,—all these are fashionable pleasures eagerly sought after, 
Whether they are true signs of the social deterioration Mr. Aidé 
speaks of, who shall say? It may be urged against the /audator 
temporis acti, who goes about bemoaning the signs of decadence he 
sees, or who writes articles in the magazines thereon, that his 
view is a very restricted one, that he is caught up in a whirling 
eddy, and that the main stream goes on unchanged. In some 
directions, indeed, we trace a more extended intellectual activity, 
and an increased moral quickness; and it may be also that the 
fierce light in which we moderns live searches out the unworthy 
who before were unperceived. In such latter casejit behooves us to 
recognize early those whom we should take as a warning rather 
than as an example. 

That the position of women in England has greatly changed 
within recent years is, however, undoubtedly true. The necessi- 
ties of life have compelled vast numbers of them to earn their 
bread as governesses, a profession in which, considering that they 
are skilled and mentally trained, they are shamefully and shame- 
lessly underpaid. Young women are now found in nearly every 
post and telegraph office, and they are beginning to take clerk- 
ships in the city. A different stimulus has caused a great many 
ladies to take up art as a profession, and it is a fact deserving no- 
tice that one-half the students at the Royal Academy are ladies, 
taking more than their share of prizes. Moreover the feminine 
hand is working everywhere successfully in the literary field. 
Now, in these things, we find no sign of decadence; a changed 
ideal perhaps, a new direction certainly. Yet it isto be observed 
that in this competition of women with men, sometimes in pre- 
serves which men have looked upon as their own, the relationship 
of the sexes where these conditions are found is necessarily 
changed. The man is no longer appealed to by the old, sweet, 
womanish ways, but rather by a claim upon his intellectual dis- 
crimination. Whether the assumption of mannish fashions and 
practices by women follow upon this, it would be difficult to say. 
The writer in Blackwood’s traces it to the strained social conditions 
in the upper classes of England, where the disproportion of the 
sexes is gradually growing greater by reason of the deportation of 
the men to foreign parts in the increasing heat of competition, 
their sisters being left “to jostle and crowd one another out in the 
haunts of Vanity Fair.” It is, indeed, a fact, as another writer 
has remarked, that the young Englishman “is in the army, in 
the navy, in the Indian Civil Service, in the Cape Mounted Rifles ; 
he is sheep-farming in New Zealand, ranching in Colorado, grow- 
ing tea in Assam, planting coffee in Ceylon; he is a cow-boy in 
Montana, or a wheat-farmer in Manitoba, or a diamond-digger at 
Kimberley, or a merchant at Melbourne ; in short he is anywhere 
and everywhere, except where he ought to be, making love to the 
pretty girls in England.” 

So it is that new characters may be traced on the surface of 
English society, and new tendencies be discerned, both good and 
bad. We have become more than ever worshipers of the golden 
calf; we are more vulgar, more prodigal, more ostentatious than 
we were before; our women are assuming a “loud” and mannish 
bearing, and tending to lose the delicacy and refinement of their 
sex. So say the pessimistic observers. The statement, however, 
even if it be correct, can only, within our knowledge, be applied to 
members of what used to be termed the upper ten thousand; and, 
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after all, the great intellectual and moral strength of the English 
people lies in the large middle class, whose character and condition 
cannot so readily be ascertained, Yet it is certainly in this middle 
class that the sound tendencies and hopeful signs of the times may 
most surely be discerned. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 


REVIEWS. 
THE UNKNOWN Gop, or Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. 

By Charles Loring Brace, author of ‘Gesta Christi,” ‘‘ The 

Races of the Old World,” ete. Pp. xii and 336. New York: 

A. C, Armstrong & Son. 

T is forty-four years since Frederick Maurice pointed out the 
method of dealing with the problems of Comparative Religion, 
which is at once in harmony with the spirit if Christianity and 
consonant with the indications of the Bible. In that day the use 
of alien faiths was polemic and apologetic only. The great point 
was to make out that as opposed to the Gospel they were nothing 
but aggregates of mischievous falsehoods, and that those who held 
to them were manifestly given over to the Spirit of Lies. Upon 
this ground the “ Evangelical” party everywhere based its ap- 
peals in behalf of missions to the heathen. This naturaily pro- 
voked a reaction, and even in the Orthodox Churches there were 
those who contended that the heathen beliefs were about as good 
as those who held them were fit to receive, and that their moral 
and social condition was by no means so bad as represented. This 
was the ground taken by Dr. Stanhope Smith, then President of 
Princeton College, when the question of foreign missions was first 
agitated in the Presbyterian Church. On this ground of argument, 
however, the missionaries had much the best of the encounter. 

Mr. Brace’s book is in harmony with the position of Frederick 
Maurice, that God is not far from any one of his children among 
mankind, and that his inspirations reach all hearts, even although 
he is to them the Unknown God, whom they need to have revealed 
to them. He seeks not the falsehoods mingled with their faith, 
but the truth which gave that faith its vitality and its hold upon 
them. And he holds that elsewhere than among the Hebrews God 
raised up men of inspired insight, upon whose faithfulness to their 
divine leading depended the power and influence of the tradition 
of what they had taught to uplift their own people. He regards 
the Hebrews as holding the foremost position in this respect, and 
he accepts Christianity as the final and adequate revelation of 
God. 

He has discharged his task in no uncritical spirit. Passing in 
review the Egyptians, the Akkadians, the Greeks, the Persians, 
the Hindoos, and the Buddhists, and comparing these with the 
Hebrew and Christian revelations, he seeks to discriminate the 
wheat from the chaff, and to counteract indiscriminate admiration 
and depreciation alike. At points we find ourselves unable to 
accept his estimate, but never to distrust his method. And we 
think he misses a point in lumping the Book of Job along with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and in making nothing of the story of 
Balaam in the Book of Numbers, which bears very directly upon 
his main theory. In what we call the Hebrew Scriptures we have 
more than Hebrew literature. We have the sacred literature of 
the Edomite people also. The Book of Job, the last two chapters 
of the Book of Proverbs, and possibly the brief Prophecy of Oba- 
diah, area cluster of poetical compositions written in the same dia- 
lect, which have many points of difference from the Hebrew of 
either the Northern or the Southern kingdom. And their con- 
tents, equally with their local allusions to places and to situations 
and customs, indicate their Edomite origin, and show that the 
range of the inspiration recognized by both the Jewish nation and 
the Christian Church was not confined to these. That Balaam 
belongs to the same general range of religious thought and in- 
fluence, is probable, but not yet made out. Obadiah is described 
by one of the Rabbinical commentators as an Edomite who had 
become a Jew, and both his dialect and the contents of his proph- 
ecy, which probably ranks with Joel among the oldest of the pro- 
phetical books, confirms the conjecture. 

Mr. Brace abounds in quotations from the sacred books of the 
nations he passes in review. His book is at once a discussion and 
an anthology. Thus the reader finds on pages 123-4 the wonder- 
ful hymn of the Stoic Cleanthes to Zeus, which he well describes 
as one of the noblest of hymns. Less elevated, but more novel to 
most readers, are the extracts from the Penitential Psalms of the 
Akkadians, which the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions 
has recovered to us, Their furm and contents both suggest a 
comparison with the Hebrew Psalms, but hardly to their advan- 
tage. One of them isa “ Prayer to the God of Ur,” which Mr. 
Brace thinks Abraham may have heard before he went out from 
his country and from his father’s house. But this like all the rest 
is tainted with that polytheism to witness against which Abraham 
and his seed were elected. 7. 








CONVERSATIONS INA StTupDIO. By William Wetmore Story. Two 

Vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 

Mr. Story’s ‘ Conversations” range widely through the fields of 
literature and art; but one cannot resist the impression that the 
author has here indulged in the luxury of emptying out his com- 
mon-place book, and classifying and expanding the contents, for 
the pages are full of such facts and figures as a man of cultivated 
taste might note down in the course of years of wide and careful 
reading. And Mr. Story shows himself well-read in English lit- 
erature and the history of his art. He gives us many carefully 
worked out statistics of the population of ancient Rome, of the 
fortunes of the Roman millionaires and the prices they paid for 
their pictures and statues, and a bewildering whirl of figures of 
longevity of all the Methusalehs of history. He discusses art and 
artists, both ancient and modern, and discourses of Shakespeare 
and Chaucer, and the vices of Victorian and American English. 
The conversational form which he has chosen is admirably adapted 
for ‘ working in ” all sorts of stray facts and anecdotes, and odds 
and ends of information. The convenient intelligent friend who is 
sympathetic aud curious, but not too well-informed on one’s own 
subject, is pot always at hand in real life to press for a poem or a 
quotation, or to beg for the development of a theory at full length. 
But the conversational form is not so well fitted to Mr. Story’s lit- 
erary powers. He has scholarship and a cultivated taste, but he 
is lacking in lightness of touch ; he does not possess the “ passport 
to posterity.” In fact, his style is always a little monumental and 
elaborate, and he is never more ponderous than when he tries to 
be colloquial. His English is too careful; he never omits a possi- 
ble preposition or conjunction, and there is no elasticity in his sen- 
tences. Nor is his sense of humor very alert. Some of the anec- 
dotes with which the conversation is enlivened are as venerable as 
the Greek centenarians. He has the courage to tell again the story 
of the Englishman who thought that Hamlet was ‘“‘a very nice 
play, but awfully full of quotations,” the Irishman who told the 
French sentry that his lantern was “sorti,” and the American 
child who did not “‘ feel like beef-steak.” 

The pleasantest pages of Mr. Story’s book are some really 
well-written reminiscences of Landor which we cannot refrain 
from quoting in part. Landor had made over to his wife his villa 
at Fiesole to avoid payment of damages in a libel suit. Some 
months afterwards, doubtless without provocation, “ one hot sum- 
mer day towards noon his wife and children turned him out of 
doors, with some parcels in his pocket, on the burning highway, 
and told him to be off,and never to come back.” He was then 
past eighty, and he wandered down to Florence, a broken-down, 
poor, houseless old man. There, straying aimlessly about the hot 
streets, exhausted and ill, he had the fortune to meet Mr. Robert 
Browing, who was to him a good angel, and who took him under 
his protection, and did everything he could to make him comfort- 
able and happy. Shortly after this Browning brought him to me 
at Siena, and a more pitiable sight I never saw. It was the case 
of Old Lear over again; and when he descended from his carriage, 
with his sparse white hair streaming out, and tottered into my 
house, dazed in intellect with all he had suffered, I felt as if he 
were really Lear come back again. In a short time, however, he 
recovered his spirits and vigor, and was, during the time he stayed 
with me a most interesting and courteous guest. . . . I never 
knew a man whose friendships and dislikes so interfered with his 
literary judgment. He was a warm friend of the present 
Lord Lytton, and when one of his poems (I cannot remember at 
the moment which it was) was first published, he was very anx- 
ious to see and read it, and expressed this desire one morning to 
Mrs. Browning. ‘I have just received a copy,’ said she, ‘and I 
will send it over to you at once before reading it myself.’ He 
thanked her and went home, and, in accordance with her promise, 
she sent him the poem. Not haif an hour elapsed, however, be- 
fore the book was brought back to her with no message. She was 
naturally surprised, and when, an bour or two later, he called 
upon her, she asked him if he had read it. ‘Oh, that book you 
sent me this morning! Read it? Good God! Who could read 
a book that begins with “but”? Not I—notI!’ ‘ But,’ replied 
Mrs. Browning, ‘that was Lord Lytton’s new book that you 
wished so to see!’ ‘God bless me!’ he exclaimed, ‘ was it indeed ? 
I had not the least idea of it! Pray send it to me again.’ She 
did so, and the result was that the next time he saw her he said 
that ‘it was the finest thing he had ever read in his life.’ ” 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE “Bibliotheca Platonica, An Exponent of the Platonic 
Philosophy,’ published at Osceola, in Missouri, by Thos. M. 
Johnson, has appeared in its second number. It opens with the 
first part of a translation of Damascius on Principles. Then come 
three of the papers read at the annual celebratiou of Plato’s birth, 
held last .November in Bloomington, IIil., along with an account 
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of the celebration. There also are two papers on the Platonic 
theory of education, the longer by the editor, and a letter from 
Professor St. Hilaire, of Paris, discussing Victor Cousin’s trans- 
lation of Plato. It was through this translation that Channing, 
James Walker, Starr King, and several others of our early stu- 
dents of Plato had access to the Master. Channing read from it 
to Elizabeth Peabody while she wrote out his sermons for the 
printer. 





The Lutheran Church Review, iu its issue for the first quarter of 
this year, contains the first part of the famous ‘ Plea for the Per- 
secuted Lutherans of Russia,” by Dr. Herman Dalton, translated 
by the Rev. J. Miiller. It is in the form of an open letter to Kon 
stantin Pobodenoszeff, the procurator of the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church of Russia, ¢. e., the official representative and 
spokesman of the Czar in the body which nominally rules the 
Greek Church of Russia, but which really meets to record the de- 
crees which the procurator lays before it. Dr. Dalton has especial 
advantages as the champion of the persecuted Lutherans of the 
Baltic provinces. He was for many years a Protestant pastor in 
the Russian capital, where his ability and his high character se- 
cured him admission to the highest circles, and he was himself in- 
timate with the Procurator, as he shows by his references to their 
former conversations on ecclesiastical questions. His situation 
gave him the best opportunity to learn the actual condition of af- 
fairs in the Baltic provinces, and to refute the misstatements of the 
official apologies made by Katkoff and other Panslavists. And as 
belonging to another branch of the Protestant Church,—the Re- 
formed, not the Lutheran,—he occupies a position of comparative 
freedom from sectarian bias in the matter. He certainly brings 
home to Pobodenoszeff the offense of employing forged statements 
to blacken the Lutherans, and of grossly misrepresenting the state 
of facts in the provinces. 





From Alb. Cammermeyer, (Christiania), we have the eighth 
part of Olaf Amelie’s Norse translation of the ‘‘ Hand-book of 
Church History,” by Prof. H. Schmid, of Erlangen. It carries the 
story from the rise of the Jesuit Order in 1537 to the controversies 
over Pietism at the close of the next century. Prof. Schmid be- 
longs to the right (or Confessional) wing of the Lutheran Church ; 
but it is very notable how different is his estimate of the Theos- 
ophers, Mystics, and Pietists of this period, from that which the- 
ologians of his general way of thinking used to express, Yet in 
our times Albrecht Ritschl,—whose recent death deprived Ger- 
many of her greatest theologian,—has returned to the old-fashioned 
view of these types of religious thought, proscribing them as in 
league with both Romanism and Anabaptism against the princi- 
ples of the Reformation. It is said that he was strongly preju- 
diced against them by the annoyance the Berlin Pietists gave his 
father, Bishop Ritschl, and that he vowed he would repay the 
school for these. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Gee eee great work “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” which has been 
forbidden in Russia, will shortly appear in Berlin in the 
original, as well as in German, English, and French translations. 

Mr. Barrett Browning, “ yielding to petition on the subject,” 
(this sounds a good deal like Mr. Crummles), has announced that 
a shilling selection from his father’s works will be issued at an 
early day. 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation ‘‘ A Handbook of 
Problems in Direct Fire,” by Captain James M. Ingalls, Ist U.S. 
Artillery. 

Count Andrassy left ready for the press a collection of his 
speeches, but the expectation of finding his memoirs among his 
papers has not been fulfilled. 

Wm. C. Bryant & Co., of Brooklyn, announce “ A National 
Method of Physical Training,” by Edwin Checkley, with numer- 
ous illustrations. 

A London journal says: The hero of the day is Stanley. His 
adventures have been dramatized and played on the stage, and 
recent events have carried them yet further than this. A German 
writer has just produced a “ Stanleyade,” an epic poem extending 
to 698 pages. The title is ‘‘ Congo Journeys.” The metre is that 
of the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied.” Pierson, of Dresden, is the publisher. 
Mr. Stanley has an American copyright, and the profits on his 
forthcoming work will be great. 

Dr. George R. Crook’s “‘ Life of Bishop Simpson” will be 
published next month by Harper & Brothers. It will be an illus- 
trated volume of 500 pages. 

Messrs. Longmans will be the English, and Messrs. Scribner 
tl American, publishers of Mr. William O’Brien’s novel, which, 
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in spite of the reputation of the author, is said to be unpolitical. 


The scene, however, is laid in the Bantry district, and the hero is 
an Irishman, so it is not improbable that readers will find a 
stronger political view expressed than the writer is at all aware 
of. The title is ‘‘ When We Were Boys.” Except for an accident 
the book would now be in the press; but after the manuscript was 
completed Mr, O’Brien had the misfortune to lose or mislay five 
chapters. He is now engaged in making good his loss and still 
hopes to have the book in time for the spring season. 

We are informed from England that the celebrated Mr. Bar- 
num’s reputation as a raconteur became widely spread during the 
recent visit of his big show to London, and that consequently ‘‘a 
collection of the best and witties of his stories ” is to be published 
by Messrs. Routledge & Sons. The spectacle of the English aris- 
tocracy koo-too-ing to Barnum was an improving one. He speaks 
“the American language,’’ but they kindly overlook that. 

The next volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
will bear upon its title-page, “‘ Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sid- 
ney Lee.’”’ Mr. Lee has for some years ably exercised the office 
of assistant editor to Mr. Stephen, and it seems just that his ser- 
vices to the “ Dictionary ” should be fully acknowledged. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, which was organ- 
ized at Philadelphia in June, 1888, by representative Israelites as- 
sembled from all parts of the country, is now an established insti- 
tution with a membership roll of nearly 3,000, twenty life-mem- 
bers at $100 each, and some 100 patrons at $20 per annum. The 
object of the society is the encouragement of Jewish native talent 
and the publication of works on the religion, literature, and his- 
tory of the Jews. Special attention will also be paid to the pro- 
duction of juvenile books (of which there is at present a complete 
dearth), stories, biographies, etc., suitable for the young genera- 
tion of Jews. Two wel) known Jewish philanthropists, Messrs. 
Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, and Meyer Guggenheimer, of Phil- 
adelphia, have each contributed $5,000 as a foundation fund. 

Mr. Howard Carroll is engaged upon a biography of President 
Arthur, with whom he was intimately acquainted for many years, 

Mr. George Curzon is about to publish an important work on 
Persia. Mr. Curzon was for a long time a resident of that coun- 
try and wrote a number of letters to the London Times concerning 
his experiences and impressions. These letters form the basis of 
the impending book. 

Mr, Punch is turning novelist, itseems, Mr. George Du Mau- 
rier, it is stated, ‘‘ is soon to appear as an author. He is engaged 
in writing a novel, which he will himself illustrate in his well- 
known and delightful manner.” And meanwhile Mr. Harry Fur- 
niss has just completed the illustrations for a humorous story by 
Mr. J. Davidson, entitled ‘* Perfervid.” 

‘* Truths to Live By ” is the title of a new book by Archdea- 
con Farrar which is now in the pressin London. It is intended as 
a companion volume to “ Every Day Christian Life,’ by the same 
author. 

Mr. G. S. Macquoid has just finished a record of travels in 
Switzerland and Germany which is to be published under the title 
“Up and Down.” 

It will interest those who have nothing else to do but say un- 
kind things of Mr. Howells’s work, that the general public does 
not agree with them. The sales of his books are enormous, and 
his income is not far short of $25,000 a year.—Brooklyn Times. 

“The Diary of Sir Moses Montefiore and Lady Montefiore ”’ is 
in the London press, It is edited by Dr. L. Loewe, who accom- 
pauied Sir Moses on his famous mission to Damascus and Con- 
stantinople. 

The sale of George Sand’s library in Paris, recently, was a 
sad but interesting occasion. Many of the books were made ad- 
ditionally valuable by annotations, and all were eagerly sought for 
as souvenirs of the novelist. 

The Methodist Book Concern consigned eighty-one tons of 
plates to the metal pot when they removed the offices to their new 
quarters. Some of the plates, type, and cases destroyed were al- 
most as much of a curiosity to the printer of the present time as 
the Plantin collection in Antwerp. 





ART. 
WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE’S EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 


rI\HERE is at Earle’s Gallery a free exhibition of forty seven 
pictures from the easel of William M. Chase. In a recent 


tilt between a leading Philadelphia newspaper and one of our 
most prominent artists, over the Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
former said, speaking of our city, “ There is no civilized city of its 
size in the world in which exhibitions are so little visited, pictures 
so little bought, and artists so little known.” 


The artist, in ad- 
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mitting the unfortunate truth of the statement, adds that: “ The 
Philadelphia public seem to be in so deep-seated a lethargy in 
regard to art, or as you express it, ‘a community apathetic in art 
matters,’ that they refuse to wake up; and the result is that every 
exhibition held at the Academy, excepting two foreign ones, the 
Exhibition of Belgian pictures and the Verestchagin Collection, 
has been held at a serious financial loss. . . . Nor can it be said that 
this resuit is from the mediocre character of the exhibitions ; for 
the exhibitions are quite up to the average exhibitions held in 
other American cities.” Is then, the charge true thut is so often 
made that Philadelphia is not a city of cultivation, but a great 
manufacturing town, whose people are provincial and devoted to 
making money and doing material good? If it is not true, why 
are our citizens so far behind their neighbors in an intelligent ap- 
preciation and consequent patronage of art? Well directed efforts 
towards their enlightenment in this direction seem to have proved 
unavailing. When, within a fortnight, the Art Club gave a special 


reception to Messrs. John 8. Sargent and Edwin A. Abbey, many | 
Therefore it | 


were the inquiries as to who these gentlemen were. 
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seems that William M. Chase must be introduced where he should | 


be well known as one of the men of whom American artists are 
proud, 


adopt his protective tariff views, as far as art at least is concerned. 
After six years’ study abroad he settled in New York a dozen 
years ago, and with Walter Shirlaw and Frank Duveneck made 
us acquainted with what we know as the new Munich school of 
painters. That it is a good school, producing most excellent work, 
the examples at Earle’s, under consideration, fully attest. The ver- 
satility of Mr. Chase’s art is very remarkable, not only in subject, 
but in treatment. He is at home in the use of oil, water color, and 
pastel, and he gives us portraits, nude studies, landscapes, water- 
scapes, genré, interiors, and still life. He is so broad that he is 
free from mannerisms, so that no special individuality attaches it- 
self to the canvas and reveals its limner without a signature. 
He plays with the whole gamut of color, picking out just the 
notes to produce a pleasing harmony, but never a monotony. He 
accentuates strongly whether he paints in a high key or in a low, 
whether it is a ‘Girl in Black” (39) or ‘“ Portrait of Lady in 
Pink ” (19) ;a‘‘ Modern Magdalene ” (26) or “ Venetian Fish ” (43). 

We have heard it said that Mr. Chase chafes because his brush 
is not given the full sway he would like, owing to the demand 
upon it for portraits, yet what more should a man ask than that 
he may aspire to be a second Velasquez? We use this noted 
name advisedly, for the ‘Girl in Black” (89) especially recalls 
most vividly the work of the great Spanish master in portrait 
painting. It is a full length of a young woman, not exactly pretty, 
but extremely attractive, standing easily by a table with her left 
arm resting on her hip. There is no camera posing or arrange- 
ment of drapery here. It is consumate art, for it is so absolutely 
natural and life-like. It is simple in treatment, yet nothing could 
be more skillful than the rendering of the various textures, a very 
strong point in Mr. Chase’s art. We do not know when we have 
seen hair more beautifully painted or flesh tones better handled, 
and last but not least the superb drawing and modelling of the pa- 
trician hands. We should think that the artist who could paint this 
picture would be satisfied to go on painting portraits the rest of 
his days. Surely there is no art higher than the achievement pos- 
sible in portrait painting. Can anything be imagined finer in art 
than Rembrandt’s Jan Domer, called ‘‘ The Gilder,” now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York ? 

While we consider this ‘Girl in Black” the best picture 
among those exhibited, yet the same good qualities found in it 
pervade to a greater or less degree all the canvases. ‘The Por- 
trait of a Lady in Pink” is exquisite in its delicacy and in the pre- 
servation of values upon which so much depends in such a color 
scheme. ‘The Modern Magdalene” is a fine study of the nude 
in which the firmness of the modelling and the strength of the 
drawing is hidden by the refinement of the brush work. The 
flesh tints seem to be a little too purplish pink for one not quite 
out in the cold. “The Portrait of Robert Blum,” (15), anda 
** Study Head,”’ (29), of a girl are two solidly painted portraits, very 
effective and admirable in expression. ‘‘ An Idle Moment,” (82), 
is a bold and hazardous mingling of reds, which, while escaping 
failure, does not accomplish success. There is a great attractive- 
ness about it in studying the doubtful result. The figure of the 
girl lolling back in a great easy chair is excellent. ‘ Contempla- 
tion,” (8), which we understand is the artist’s wife, is a marvelous 
drawing in pastel which without close and minute inspec- 
tion would deceive the elect. There is none of the prettiness 
usually resulting from the use of this medium; but it is as fine 
and strong as brush work, while having the transparency of the 
crayon. The textures here, too, are most remarkably delineated. 

The two most disappointing pictures are the two notorieties 
“ Elsie Leslie as Little Lord Fauntleroy,” (47) and “ J. McNeill 
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Whistler,” (14). It would appear as if Mr. Chase was experiment- 
ing with impressionism when he painted these two portraits and 
in it had not been successful. The Whistler portrait is curious, 
but the Elsie Leslie we would almost be tempted to call bad, not- 
withstanding a deft handling in the accessories. For Mr. Chase’s 
landscapes we have no affinity, although the atmosphere is very 
good, but “ Flowers,” (16) and “ Venetian Fish,” (43) are each in- 
teresting in different ways. 

After this introduction to Mr. Chase, it is to be hoped that 
Philadelphians will honor themselves by an acquaintance with the 
best work of an American painter to be honored. 

CHARLES HENRY HART. 


SCIENCE 
die party of French scientists who were stationed at Royal Is- 
land, 30 miles north of Cayenne in French Guiaaa, during 
the sun eclipse of December 22, 1889, seem to have been more for- 
tunate in the weather than the American party at St. Paul de 


Loanda. M. Pluvinel, the head of the party, made his report to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences last month. The photographs of 


| the corona obtained furnish material for some interesting conclu- 
Mr. Chase isa native of President Harrison’s State,but doesnot | 


sions. The extension of the corona was smal!, resembling those 
of 1867 and 1878, and thus confirming the intimate relation that 
exists between the intensity of extra-solar phenomena and the fre- 
quency of sun-spots. The aspect of the luminous aigrettes and 
streamers seemed to prove the existence of streams of matter in- 
fluenced by two forces,—a force of projection and a centrifugal 
force due to the sun’s rotation. 





Of the’seven comets discovered during 1889, five were first ob- 
served at American observatories, the other two being discovered 
by Mr. Davidson, at Branscombe, Queensland, and by M. Borrelly, 
at Marseilles. Mr. W. Brooks, of Geneva, N. Y., has the honor of 
having discovered two, Mr. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, two ; 
and Mr. Louis Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., one. The most interest- 
ing of the series was the fourth, discovered by Mr. Brooks, at Ge- 
neva, on July 6. It is a periodic comet, its time of revolution be- 
ing 7.04 years. On August 1, the Lick Observatory found that the 
main comet was accompanied by four minor ones. Later investi- 
gations seem to show that it is the last comet of Lexell. 





Macmillan & Co. have published lately a translation of the 
German work of Ganguillet and Kutter on a general formula for 
the uniform flow of water in rivers and other channels. The 
formula obtained by these gentlemen represents more complete 
determinations than any previously made. After the gaugings of 
the flow of the Mississippi made by Messrs. Humphreys and Ab- 
bot, it was found that the formula derived from these experiments 
relating to a large river with a small slope, was not applicable to 
streams of less size and steeper slopes. The new formula of Gan- 
guillet and Kutter includes the extreme varieties of flow within 
its ranges, although the authors do not regard it as final or com- 
plete. The book is interesting from the clear and detailed ac- 
count given of the experiments from which the formula is derived 
and from the historical sketch given of previous attempts to ar- 
rive at the same formula. 





The discovery of coal near Dover, England, recently an- 
nounced, was a striking example of scientifically conducted in- 
vestigations making discoveries which lead to industrial develop- 
ments of great importance. The question of the existence of coal 
under the newer rocks of Southern England was started in 1855 
by a paper read before the Geological Society of London, in which 
it was argued from the position of the coal-fields and associated 
formations in Somersetshire, South Wales, Belgium, and Northern 
France, that there were similiar deposits in the intervening re- 
gions, and sufficiently near the surface to be workable. Some 
borings to test this theory were made at Netherfield in 1872, but 
were abandoned without result. Work was again begun in 1886 
near the Channel Tunnel Works, and coal-measures were recently 
struck at a point 1160 feet below surface, 68 feet lower than the beds 
at Calais. At this depth a bed of coal, sandstones, shales, and 
clays, 20 feet thick, was met with, the coal being described as 
“good blazing coal.” 





The Bureau of Weights and Measures of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey issues two bulletins relating tothe work of the 
bureau, which are of general interest. Bulletin No. 15 refers to the 
verification of weights and measures which will be undertaken by 
the bureau on application, for engineers, surveyors, institutions, 
manufacturers, or individuals. The Bureau of Weights and 
Measures is the repository of the United States standards, both 
common and metric, and has lately received the prototypes.of the 
international metre and kilogramme. The latter, which are of 
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the greatest possible accuracy in construction, were distributed in 
September, 1889, and have been referred to several times in these 
columns. These standards will of course be used only in deter- 
minations requiring the greatest exactitude, the ordinary appar- 
atus for measurement being what is called the U. 8. Mural or 
Bench standard. The cest of determinations (for other than State 
or national purposes) will be borne by applicants, the amount be- 
ing calculated to repay the cost to the Government of the services 
of the assistant who makes the comparisons. 





The two surveys of the U. 8. Government, known as the 
Coasi and Geodetic Survey, and the Lake Survey, have used re- 
spectively the “ Committee metre’? and the “ Repsold metre of 
1876’ as standards for measurement. The contact of the two 
surveys in several places in the Lake region has rendered neces- 
sary the determination of the relation between the two standards. 
(Bulletin No. 17). The Committee metre is one of the original 
iron bars used to derive the metre from the Toise de Péron, and 
belongs to the American Philosophical Society, though it has been 
in the custody of the Survey since the latter’s organization. All 
results of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey relating to length 
are expressed in terms of this metre, and all metric lengths sup- 
plied to the States by Congress are also based upon it. ‘The Rep- 
sold metre, so-called from its maker, belongs to the Chief of En- 
gineers, U. S. A. Descriptions of the apparatus used, and the 
several steps of the determination are given. A determination of 
the same relation was made in Paris, 1867, but it is believed that 
the comparisons then made are not reliable. 


THINGS THAT MAY ANY DAY TURN UP. 

Leonard Woolsey Bacon, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
; oe preface to the Gospel of Luke gives as a reason for writ- 

ing the story, that ‘‘many have taken in hand” to do the 
like. Of the numerous primeval Gospels here referred to, two re- 
main,—Matthew and Mark; the Gospel of Jobn is the latest of 
the four, and all the apocryphal Gospels now extant are palpably 
of much later date. What has become of those which Luke saw ? 
They seem to have been multiplied and circulated in his day. 
What would we not give for a sight of them! It is not impossi- 
ble, not even improbable, that we may séme time have that privi- 
lege. 

. The next great “ pocket” of manuscripts like that of Fayim 
that is uncovered in Egypt, I shall be disappointed, for one, if we 
do not find that which Old Testament scholars are longing for as 
for hid treasure,—a copy of that Hebrew Old Testament from 
which the ancient Septuagint translation was made into Greek in 
the second century before Christ. It is well known that the He- 
brew Scriptures then current among the Jews in Egypt seriously 
differed from the Hebrew Scriptures as we now possess them. 
Some great Biblical scholars are confident that the text used in 
Egypt two thousand years ago, and known to us only through the 
Greek translation, was truer and purer than this which we hold 
from the Jews of the modern synagogue,—the most ancient copy 
of which, by the way, is as late as the tenth century. Laborious 
scholars are now at work trying to restore the lost Hebrew text 
by translating back from the Greek. One of them, Professor 
Workman, by his studies on the book of Jeremiah, has done sig- 
nal honor to American scholarship. Presently we shall hear by 
cable that the old Alexandrian Hebrew text has turned up; and 
then it will be sport tov go over the work of our learned friends 
and see how near they have hit it. 

There will be great agitation of timid souls whenever these 
variant copies of the Hebrew Scriptures are found. Good people 
are going to be terrified then, to be told of myriads of “ various 
readings” in the Old Testament, as now they are pained to be 
told of one hundred and fifty thousand various readings in the 
New, and are going to cry out, “ The foundations are destroyed, 
and what shall the righteous do?’”’ They may comfort themselves 
by reflecting that it is just because of the vast multitude of vary- 
ing copies of the New Testament that we are growing exactly 
sure of what the true reading is; and that it is just because we 
have only one unvarying text of the Old Testament—the divergent 
copies having been destroyed—that we are left in doubt of what 
the reading ought to be. There is no room here to explain this 
paradox, but it is true, nevertheless. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that we are waiting day by 
day for the news that Professor Sayce, or Dr. Wright, or Dr. 
Ward, has found the key to the Hittite inscriptions; that those 
strange, archaic characters embossed, not incised, upon the rocks 
of Asia Minor and Nerthern Syria, have broken their silence of 
three thousand years, and begun to tell us the Hittite side of the 
story which we have had to take with grains of allowance from 
the records of their adversaries, the Egyptians and the Assyrians. 
Already there seems to be the suggestion of a beginning ; and the 
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beginning is the half. In this work, it is always the first step that 
costs. 

There is just such another problem awaiting the successful 
guesser on our own side of the ocean. Which of us that were 
boys forty and fifty years ago does not remember the fascination 
of Stephens’s ‘‘ Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan,” and his two later volumes on Yucatan alone ? 
They were written in a bright, delightful style, but the charm of 
them lay in the revelation of those mysterious monuments of an 
extinct civilization that are hidden within the dark, immemorial 
forests of tropical America. Even a boy could recognize in the 
columns and squares of curiously-devised characters on the shafts 
of Copan and the walls of Palenque—the mocking contorted fig- 
ures, out of each of which peered a face, or beckoned a hand— 
something more advanced than mere barbaric ornament or mere 
picture-writing. They are manifestly a writing of some sort, 
alphabetic or ideographic, or after some other method unknown 
and unnamed hitherto. The secret of these inscriptions is not so 
hopeless as like secrets which our century has discovered. Al- 
ready we know the numeral system,—by a progression of fives,— 
and antiquaries of inexhaustible patience are at work, with the 
aid of “the Maya Manuscript” of the Berlin Library, and will 
presently tell us the whole story that is written out so copiously 
above the distorted skulls of the sculptured Mayan kings, priests, 
and heroes. Perhaps the secret of the peopling of America, and 
the mystery of the mound-builders, are hidden in these characters. 
If it should be announced in to-morrow’s newspaper that a key to 
these inscriptions had been found in the library of some Spanish- 
American convent, no one would have a right to be surprised. 

Crossing the ocean again, and coming to the history of that 
Greek and Roman civilization to which our own is so nearly al- 
lied, we have already, in the find of Faytim, bad a glimpse of 
what contributions Egyptian exploration is making to classic his- 
tory and literature. But Greece and Italy themselves are pouring 
out their treasures profusely. The choicest works of Grecian art 
have been discovered within this generation, and the finest of 
them within ten years. But the recent additions to our store of 
classic literature have not been in proportion. It is astonishing 
how little has been done since the Revival of Letters in the fif- 
teenth century, to fill the Jamentable gaps in our libraries. Of 
the works of Cicero’s great rival, Hortensius, not a syllable sur- 
vives. The histories of Livy, Diodorus, and Tacitus exist only 
in fragments, and all modern writers of classic history unite in 
lamenting the “ irreparable loss.”” Why irreparable? When the 
charred manuscripts of Herculaneum first began to be success- 
fully unrolled and read, the world waited with eager expectation 
of some unprecedented addition to extant classic literature. What 
might we not hope to find in the private libraries of a wealthy 
Roman sea-side town of the first century ? We might come upon 
the lost decades of Livy or the speeches of Hortensius; or of 
works now known only through late and eorrupted copies, we 
might find manuscripts almost contempory with their authors. 
Well, thus far these reasonable hopes have been disappointed. 
The Herculanean books, so far as yet deciphered, afford singularly 
little that is of the slightest value to the scholar. We have got- 
ten more out of the scrawling on the dead walls of Pompeii than 
from the two thousand manuscripts in the principal library thus 
far discovered at Herculaneum, with its dull Epicurean treatises 
of ethics, and art, and grammar, and its second-rate Latin poetry. 
But he is a bold man that would venture to predict that there is 
to be no more fruitful yield in the future than in the past. The 
next stroke of the pickaxe may put the world into possession of a 
first-century Cicero or Virgil, of the lost Livy or Hortensius, of 
an inedited satire of Horace, or of an autograph epistle of Paul. 
They may turn up any day. 

Who will go dig for us at Debir, which is Kirjath-Sepher, in 
the land of Judah? No one of Professor Harper’s multitudinous 
students in the rudiments of Hebrew but recognizes immense pos- 
sibilities hidden in that name of Kirjath-Sepher, or Book-town. 
But since Professor Sayce’s late visit to Egypt to read a lot of As- 
syrian cylinders that had been found by the Egyptologists, when 
it was made clear that the Assyrian character and method of pre- 
serving records had an international vogue in the remoter cen- 
turies B. C., the cry for a digging at Kirjath-Sepher has grown to 
be imperative. We need no more fear to find there only the trace 
of decayed and perished parchments. We shall sift the earth in 
eager expectation of finding the imperishable fragments of the tiles 
to which the writers of the books of Kings and Chronicles refer as 
their sources of history; and who knows but we may discover 
that ‘‘ Book of Jasher,” and that “ Book of Jehovah’s Wars,” that 
were classical authorities in the days when the Pentateuch and 
Joshua were written ? 

There ought to be a lesson to the Higher Critics in all these 
histories and these immense possibilities,—a lesson to ‘‘ go slow,” 
to take positions cautiously and express themselves modestly. 
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But it is a lesson that they will not learn. There seems an intox- 


ication in their line of study, by which they lose their heads and 
are as cock-sure of their latest conjecture as if former conjectures, 
just as positive, had not been shovelled away by dozens and spat- 
ted down under neat mounds by the unfeeling spade of the scien- 
tific excavator. 
assured us that there were’nt any “ kings of the Hittites ” to speak 
of, and that the narrative iu 2 Kings vii. was “ manifestly unbis- 
torical,” has no power to deter his brethren of to-day from being 
just as positive that there never was any Chedorlaomer, nor Ti- 
dal, nor Amraphel, and that Genesis xiv. is purely mythical. _ 

It would be very unfair not to refer to some of the striking 
instances in which the sagacity of criticism has been beautifully 
confirmed by subsequent discovery. There is no finer example 
of this than when, after the finding and publication of ‘ The 
Teaching of the Twelve,” it was shown that critics had demon- 
strated from later documents that just such an early document as 
“The Teaching ” proved to be must previously have existed. But 
over against such successes as these we must bring the critics and 
their science rigorously to book for their demonstrated failures. 
It is hardly to be denied that, on the whole, the discovery of an- 
cient mouuments and documents has tended to confirm those nar- 
ratives of early history which criticism, delighting in vivid para- 
dox, has been wont to scout as old wives’ fables. With a brush of 
his quill, Niebuhr swept the early centuries of Roman history into 
the gulf of mythology, and his dictum has been accepted by two 
generations. But ‘“ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries,” according to Signor Lanciani, tends to rehabilitate our he- 
roes of ‘‘ the brave days of old.”” Into the contested field of Jeru- 
salem topography rode gallantly James Fergusson with his fas- 
cinatingly revolutionary theory about the site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, but stumbled over the fatal pickaxe and shovel, and down 
he came. But, nothing dismayed, the latest German scholars 
have sent into the lists their new fad about the City of David, 
more delightfully impossible still, and we are waiting to see it 
tumble into the next trench dug by the Exploration Fund. 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


THE INCREASE OF THE CELTIC ELEMENT. 
Grant Allen, in English Illustrated Magazine. 

SLOWLY and steadily, by a peaceful process of natural selec- 
tion, the Celt is swamping the Teuton in Britain. More than any 
other British type, he retains unimpaired the reproductive faculty 
of early and vigorous races. Already he possesses nearly half the 
voting power in the United Kingdom; and he must needs in- 
crease while the so-called Saxon decreases, because all the great 
feeding-beds of towns, the nurseries of men, are situated in the 
Celtic half of Britain, while in the Teutonic half of the population, 
being largely urban and therefore decadent, can only be kept up 
at its full level by continuous importation from these more whole- 
some breeding-place. Those who fear such a change, however, 
fall into a grave error as to the nature of race distinctions. They 
are in most cases themselves quite half Celtic by birth; and there 
is no real danger of the Celtic element making any change for the 
worse in the state of Britain, because, as a matter of fact, a very 
great proportion of what is best in our mixed population is and 
has always been of largely Celtic origin. The truth is, we talk 
glibly enough in our hasty way about Celts and Saxons, but who 
is Celt and who is Saxon, it would puzzle the best ethnographer 
among us all to determine with the slightest approach to accuracy. 
There are men still living in many parts of Britain whose skulls 
exactly resemble in every measurable particular the skulls of the 
very earliest preglacial inhabitants. The great lesson driven in 
upon us by the irrefragable conclusions of modern ethnography is 
the lesson of the folly and futility of all race rivalries and race 
animosities. Not only is it true that God has made of one blood 
all the nations upon earth, but it is also true that the blood of all 
nations is so mixed and so blended that no pure race now exists 
anywhere in civilized Europe, Asia, or America. 

Nor has it ever been clearly shown that any one stock, in 
Europe at least, is intellectually or morally superior to any other. 
For years, for example, it has been usual to regard the fair-haired 
and blue-eyed type as the true Aryans, and asthe highest embodi- 
ment of European culture. But the most recent historian of the 
Aryans, Canon Isaac Taylor, has shown grave reasons for doubt- 
ing this supposed pedigree, and has pointed out that culture be- 
longs historically rather to the smaller.and darker people of cen- 
tral Europe than to the big-bodied and fair-haired Scandinavian 
mountaineers. The tall, blue-eyed race has everywhere in Europe 
formed, by conquest, for several centuries, the dominant aristoc- 
racy ; but the men of thought, the men of art, the men of leading, 
and the men of letters, have belonged, if anything, rather to the 
smaller and conquered than to the larger, fairer, and conquering 
type. Ona balance of all good qualities, mental and bodily, I be- 
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lieve no one race can be shown to possess any marked superiority, 
all round, to another; but if in energy and activity of a military 
sort the so-called Teutonic type has the best of it, in brain ani 
eye the so-called Celt seems on the other hand to have somewhat 
the advantage. It has been shown pretty conclusively that Eng- 
lish poety and English art have been mainly Celtic, while Eng- 
lish engineering and English politics have been mainly Teutonic. 
Nor is that all. Even this mild form of dogmatizing on race-su- 
periorities is itself deceptive; for there are no pure Celts, and 
there are no pure Teutons. All over Britain, the intermixture is 
so intricate and so nice that one can hardly do more than say 
roughly of such and such a given large area that it ison the whole 
a trifle more Celtic or a trifle more Teutonic than such and such 
another. 





THE NEWLY EMANCIPATED IN BRAZIL. 
Edward Everett Hale, in The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


ONE of the best American proverbs, invented I will not say 
by whom, says that “ perpetual slavery is the price of liberty.” 

This is quite true, although it is put in rather a cynical way. 
It means that every one in a free nation has responsibilities which 
do not belong to those who are governed from above below. In 
the end, the government of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple, changes every fibre of their being, and comes into the detail 
of every-day life. Men did not understand this at first ; it is not 
yet understood in France. But you cannot cross the frontier from 
France into Switzerland without feeling that you have come into 
anew world. 

Our friends in Brazil are learning this lesson already. There 
is no longer an “enlightened emperor’; there is no longer a 
‘“‘ well-meaning despot ”’ to tell them what is to be done and what 
is not to be done, and to relieve them from responsibility if they 
see suffering or crime or want around them. The kingdom of 
heaven has not wholly come in Brazil, so that suffering and crime 
exist there, and it is not now possible to throw the responsibility 
on Dom Pedro. It is we ourselves who must bear our brothers’ 
burdens. 

Accordingly, we begin to feel here the impulse of the tide- 
wave which began to flow in Brazil on the day when the emperor 
was “ with so much delicacy ” put upon a steamboat and sent to 
join the little cluster of remaining sovereigns. Brazil and Brazil- 
ians are beginning to inquire what is the best thing for them to 
do for the freedmen whom they have emancipated, and how men 
and women and children are to be lifted to the higher life which 
belongs to the responsibility of free men. 

Here is a letter from a very intelligent source, written in one 
of the large cities of Brazil: 

“ The freedmen are often in trouble from stealing the neces- 
sities of life. Many of them have been sent away from the coffee 
and sugar-care plantations by their former owners, who were not 
in favor of emancipation, and Italians employed in their places. 
Naturally they congregate in the large cities, and, not being well 
trained for the kind of labor that is required in the cities, many of 
them have a hard time. As pathetic a sight as ever I saw was a 
poor, old, blind, colored woman who was wandering about the 
streets, and when we asked her where she lived she said she was 
free; if she were a slave her master would take the pains to look 
her up, but now he did not care what became of her. 

“ There has been talk of opening a soup-house in this city, 
but the kind of charities which abound in the United States are 
unknown here. Understand, no money is wanted, and I am not 
asking for money. There are people enough who will supply 
that; but I want something more than money ; I want to know 
about the organization of modern charities, and we shall be glad 
to know how they have been inaugurated and carried on. 

‘Everything here seems to be taking a new start, and con- 
scientious people want to start right.” 

Our Brazilian friends have certain advantages which we do 
not have in our Southern problem, and on the other hand, they 
have certain disadvantages which we do not have. The first im- 
pression which one receives is that a positive difficulty arises from 
the ease with which men obtain the physical necessities of life. 
The younger General Sheridan used to say that constitutional gov- 
ernment has never developed itself south of the parallel of thirty- 
three degrees north, because there were no fire-places or homes 
to be protected by constitutional law. When aman can sleep 
under a tree as well as under a roof, when he can get his daily 
bread by picking up the bananas which lie wasting upon the 
ground ; when he has no winter to provide for—when a man can 
do all this, it really seems asif he could not be roused to the en- 
ergy and activity which belong to our modern idea of manhood, 
and as if nature relegated him to the condition of a brute. The 
old definition of man is that he knows how “to stand erect, and 
to look up to the heavens.”’ Because hedid turn his look upward, 
| the Greeks gave him the two names which belonged to him in 
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their language. But the man who can pick up his daily food from 
the ground, and never has so much as to look to see if there isa 
shelter above him, seems to drop back, and the type reverts to 
that of one of the prebistoric ages. If all this isso, as it sometimes 
seems to be, those students of social order are right who say that 
our first business is to give certain artificial tastes to the people 
who thus far have no tastes, which they do not share with an ox 
orapig. These words will be read with sympathy by many a 
reader in our Southern States, who has seen with joy the moment 
when the freedmen around him had accustomed themselves to 
some of the higher luxuries in art or in literature of the only civil- 
ization whieh we have yet known. So soon as these luxuries be- 
come necessities, so soon does the work of man come in as a say- 
ing element in his discipline. 
DR. HOLMES ON THE “ ULTRA-REALISTS.” 

From his‘ Over the Teacups,” in Atlantic Monthly. 

THE first great mistake made by the ultra-realists, like Flau- 
bert and Zola, is, as I have said, their ignoring the line of distine- 
tion between imaginative art and science. We can find realism 
enough in books of anatomy, surgery, and medicine. In studying 
the human figure, we want to see it clothed with its natural in- 
teguments. It is well for the artist to study the écorché in the dis- 
secting-room, but we do not want the Apollo or the Venus to 
leave their skins behind them when they go into the gallery for 
exhibition. Lancisi’s figures show us how the great statues look 
when divested of their natural covering. It is instructive, but 
useful chiefly as a means to aid in the true artistic reproduction of 
nature. When the hospitals are invaded by the novelist, he 
should learn something from the physician as well as from the pa- 
tients. Science delineates in monochrome. She never uses high 
tints and strontian lights to astonish lookers-on. Such scenes as 
Flaubert and Zola describe would be reproduced in their essential 
characters, but not dressed up in picturesque phrases. That is the 
first stumbling-block in the way of the reader of such realistic 
stories as those to which Ihave referred. There are subjects which 
must be investigated by scientific men which most educated per- 
sons would be glad to know nothing about. When a realistic 
writer like Zola surprises his reader into a kind of knowledge he 
never thought of wishing for, he sometimes harms him more than 
he has any idea of doing. He wants to*produce a sensation, and 
he leaves a permanent disgust not to be got rid of. Who does not 
remember odious images that can never be washed out from the 
consciousness which they have stained? A man’s vocabulary is 
terribly retentive of evil words, and the images they present cling 
to his memory and will not loose their hold. One who has had 
the mischance to soil his mind by reading certain poems of Swift 
will never cleanse it to its original whiteness. Expressions and 
thoughts of a certain character stain the fibre of the thinking 
organ, and in some degree affect the hue of every idea that passes 
through the discolored tissues. 
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DRIFT. 

TINHE condition of the farming industry of the United States is made the sub- 
ject of a kind of symposium in the April American Agriculturist. Among 

the gentlemen who express their views upon the subject are such well-known 
political farmers as Senator Vest and Congressmen Carlisle and Mills and 
others. Their remedy for depression in the agricultural industry is, of 
course, free trade and plenty of it. In striking contrast with the advice of 
these politicians, however, are the opinions of such practical men as Geo. T. 
Powell of New York, President of the National Farmers’ League, and J. H. 
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Brigham of Ohio, Master of the National Grange of Patrons of Husbandry. 
Mr. Powell thinks that the manufacturers have somehow secured the best 
labor, leaving the farmers poor and ineftlicient labor which costs altogether 
more than it is worth, and he suggests that the agricuitural classes must 
“again as in the earlier history of our nation), have more representation of 
their great interests, in both State and National legislation, which they have 
largely lost.” Mr. Brigham maintains, first, that farmers should have ample 
protection against foreign products in their own markets, and then that gam- 
bling in farm products and adulterations should be prohibited, taxation re- 
duced and equalized, trusts suppressed, the water squeezed out of railroad 
stocks, official salaries and perquisites reduced, $5,000,000 a month injected 
into the silver currency, and finally that individual farmers should get out 
of debt and determine to keep out. Mr. J. H. Hale, Master of the Connecti- 
cut State Grange, deplores the too rapid opening of Western lands, exces- 
sive immigration, and the failure of farmers to codperate. Prof. W. A. Henry 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Station attributes the farmers’ troubles to 
over-production and restricted markets, advocating more care to keep up the 
quality of products, and direct communication with consumers, remarking 
very sensibly: ‘* The words American or United States attached to butter, 
cheese, or meat products, should be sufficient guaranty of purity and health- 
fulness and a password to any country.’’ In conclusion, the American Agri- 
culturist summarizes its own views of the causes of existing troubles as fol- 
lows: “ First—Over-production, caused by—Second—The Government’s free- 
land policy, and—Third-—Its immigration system.’”’ These expert opinions 
on the agricultural industry of the United States must be rather disappoint- 
ing to those free traders who are in the habit of attributing frosts, hailstorms, 
drouths, and everything else directly to the protective tariff.— Boston Journal, 





A report to the Dominion Parliament alleges that last year 31,000 per- 
sons who had been for a time settled in the United States returned to remain 
in Canada. Australia and the Argentine Republic are now the most formid- 
able competitors for emigrants which Canada has to contend with in Europe. 


“Tn the matter of weight,” writes a London gossip-picker, “ Lord Salis- 
bury undoubtedly has it. He stood on a machine this week while the Prince 
of Wales looked on, and the record gave 230 poun@s. Mr. Gladstone’s weight 
is only a little more than 160 pounds. 





The New York Herald’s French bureau cables some personal gossip as 
follows: ‘‘Mr. Lawrence Barrett left Paris a few days since for the Hétel de 
Rome, Nice. He was in ill-health all during his stay here, and after ten 
days on the Riviera intends returning to Paris to remain indefinitely. Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt opens in ‘Cleopatra’ April 20 at the Porte Saint-Martin 
and has permission,so she says, to play the ‘Passion Play’ in Paris. The 
theatre has not been decided upon. Miss Mary Anderson is now at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Mentone, under the chaperonage of Mrs. Navarro. No defi- 
nite date has been arranged for the marriage, but it is not to be in Florence, 
as was reported. Mr. Navarro states that Miss Anderson is not to return to 
the stage after her marriage.” 





One of the London Daily Telegraph men tells the New York Sun’s Lon- 
don correspondent that they are seriously afraid that their chief, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, will settle down in Japan. ‘ He is an Orientalist by disposition and 
temperament,” says this sub-editor, “and the hurly-burly of the practical 
world has always jarred upon his sensitive organization. He isa man of the 
gentlest character. I never heard him use a harsh or discourteous word. He 
is polite to a crossing sweeper or a cabman. He would be courteous to a wo- 
man who annoyed him in the streets. In Japan he has found the exact en- 
vironment he has always craved, and we very much fear that he will not re- 
turn to Europe.” 





” 


“One of the questions,’ notes a Maine newspaper, “that are beginning 
to agitate people is, Where is the fleet of vessels necessary to transport Ken- 
nebec ice next summer to come from? A conservative estimate places the 
number of vessels required at sixty every day, sixty in and sixty out. An- 
other thing is, Where will the tugs to tow this immense fleet in and out be 
obtained? Next summer’s ice business means fully twenty vessels a day that 
will have to be supplied with provisions and clothing by our merchants, and 
it looks as though if business is not good next summer it will never be.” 





A writer in The Critic last week says that, “ Descended on the maternal 
and paternal sides from ancestors who crossed the Atlantic in the ‘May- 
flower,’ Bryant came of the truest American stock.” This is simply incom- 
prehensible. Men descended from the Hollanders who settled on the Hudson 
river, or from the Scotch-Irish who were scattered in Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States, are of just as true American stock as any of the posterity of 
Pilgrims or Puritans. New England has much to be proud of, but New Eng- 
land did not make America, nor is her “stock” any better or purer or truer 
than that of many other constituent parts of our common country.— Christian 
Intelligencer, N. Y. 





The recommendation of an international American monetary union, 
with an international silver coin as its basis, seems one of the wisest and 
most practicable suggestions which have come from the Pan-American Con- 
ference. Such an arrangement would promote closer trade relations. 








One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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FINANCIAL AND TRUST COS. 


THE MUTUAL 
BANKING, SURETY, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 

No. 831 Arch Street. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING, TRUST, AND 
SURETY BUSINESS. 


The company will, under its charter, act as surety 
on bonds of the officers of fraternal and co-operative 
associations, on the most liberal terms, affording ab- 
solute safety to their funds. 

The banking department will be open to all 
classes for business, paying special attention to society 
deposits, in the belief that fraternities and societies 
will be greatly benefited by having their business 
transacted through an institution having a financial 
interest in its patrons. 

Two per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject 
to check. Special rates allowed on time deposits. 


D. P. PANCOAST, M. D., President. 
J. HENRY HAYES, Treasurer. 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717,719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 
burglar-proof vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually, at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guarnteed by sound financial 
institutions. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


. SIMPSON AFRICA, President. 
JoHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8. STOKES, Treas and Sec’y. 
WILLIAM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 


The Provident 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INV TMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS: 

Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 


Sam’ R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
William Longstreth, 
Asa 8, Wing. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 


= 38 - 






YA. DAB 
CASH CAPITAL,. . «. « + « « « « « ~ $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
CEAIML «4 « «wes oe @ ¢ © 6 ee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, $2,500,916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES - 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


William H. Jenks, 
George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, 

B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BaRKER B ROTHERS & Co 
CHESTNUT AND FOURTH STREETS. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 
IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 


LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 
First-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT ALL TIMES. 














BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
pa Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stoc Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN. President. 
RICHARD Y. COOK, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 

Alfred Fitler, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 


Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 

Thomas Mac Kellar, 

J. J. Stadiger. | 

Clayton French, | Joseph Moore, Jr., 

W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 





0S HILLBORW @ 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, ete., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKE1 STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 


Exquisite fabrics and very 
excellent garments 
not made by chance, nor 
can they be made at small 


are 


expense. 

Competition for cheap- 
ness, and not for excel- 
lence of workmanship, is 
the frequent and certa'n 
cause of general dissatis- 





faction. 
For Best (which is the 
cheapest) Custom Made Clothing 


E. O. THOMPSON’S, 908 Walnut 
Street, is the place to go. 


=, ©..7. 


The 
Civil Service Reformer 


“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 


A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the stand-point of reform. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


301 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH \ STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-:DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


SEED W ‘A REHOUSES., 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 
LAN N DRE’ THs 


ae Aeeagga— 


™ Ss = 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


—, 








WM. SELLERS & CO,, INCORPORATED. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 
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FINANCIA L. 


TH INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof E a drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer o Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends 
Coupons, and Interest ; also actsas General Financia 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities, 


OFFICERS : 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
nENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, T. WISTAK BROWN, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JRr., Treasurer. 
ETHEL BERT W ATTS, ‘Secretary. 


The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
1385 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale at present desirable 5 and 6 per cent. 
Investment securities. 

Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates. 





DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Do' herty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
ee TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT, 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 
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WooTTEN "LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 














